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OVER THE HILLS AND 
FAR AWAY. 


A STORY OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 
By F. P. DELGADO. 


I, 


P in his little room on the top floor of an old and weather- 
beaten building in the Rue Rollin, Claude Laurent was 
washing his brushes and contemplating the half-finished sketch that 
stood on the easel before him. The early morning sun had just 
begun to shine in through the half-drawn curtains, and to bring a 
little warmth into an otherwise rather cheerless interior. The walls 
were bare of decoration, and the furniture and personal belongings 
of the occupant presented an aspect of extreme poverty. The 
appearance of the man was in keeping with his surroundings. 
Disappointment and want had laid heavy hands upon him. He 
was a young man grown old, as it were, in a night. His thin pale 
face was almost hidden beneath a shock of long black hair. His 
dark eyes were deep-set and sorrowful. His mouth was firm and 
hard, despite the fact that occasionally there lurked an expression of 
wistfulness in its corners. He was clad in an old corduroy suit, 
worn out and shabby, and embellished with the stains of numerous 
paint colours. Such was Claude Laurent, a man who had left his 
little home in the South to come up to Paris to paint great pictures 
and to make his fortune. A year of unsuccessful endeavour had 
taught him, however, that his supposed talent was not talent after all. 
Like many others who come to the Latin Quarter to see their great 
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dreams unfulfilled, he had to acknowledge that defeat, not victory, 
had swept down upon him with relentless force. But, if he was a 
failure, he was an optimistic failure, and he continued to work with 
the hope that perhaps in the future some success, however small, 
might come to him. 

Having washed his brushes and arranged his easel where the 
best light would fall upon it, Claude Laurent started to paint. It 
was not a great subject upon which he was at work—merely the 
portrait of a cat ordered by Rameau, the man who kept the little 
restaurant in the Rue Monge, where he was accustomed to take his 
meals. His account there was long unpaid, and he took this means 
of settling it. Besides, the picture was to hang over the cashier’s 
desk near the window, and might be the means of securing for him 
future orders. As a model he employed the house cat, a fine 
Persian specimen, who used to visit his room to secure the few 
scraps which were left after the humble breakfast was finished. He 
had placed her in a good position, and was busily intent upon his 
work, when he heard a noise in the adjoining room. For a moment 
a flush stole over his face and his hand trembled. Arising from his 
chair he went over to the window and looked out. 

* Are you up, Marcelle?” he exclaimed, in an eager voice. 

“Ves,” came back the reply, accompanied by a peal of laughter. 
“Wait a moment while I unfasten the casement.” 

There was a grating noise, the creak of a rusty hinge, and in the 
adjoining window a girl’s face limned suddenly against the stucco of 
the dull grey wall. 

“ Marcelle, you will take cold !” cried Claude, noticing that only 
a thin shawl covered her neck and shoulders. 

The young girl laughed again and threw her head back while the 
crisp breeze of the early spring morning, blowing her auburn hair in 
all directions and lashing it mercilessly across her face, painted her 
cheeks the colour of her own crimson mouth. As she leaned there 
from the window, with her blue eyes sparkling and the strands of her 
hair dancing to the music of the breezes, she seemed just like some 
blonde Madonna of Sassoferrato or like some Goddess of the Winds 
whom they had come to greet and to kiss good-morning. 

For a few moments the man in the corduroy suit was silent with 
admiration. A new light stole into his eyes, and he clutched the 
window-sill with a nervous hand. 

“ Well, why don’t you say something ?” finally declared Marcelle 
a little quizzically. 

“T was just thinking how beautiful you are,” replied Claude slowly. 
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“Ts that all? Good-bye!” 

“ No, that is not all! Don’t go! Oh! if I could only paint,” 
he added desperately, “I would paint you as you stand there—and 
such a picture that all the world would come to see !” 

She laughed again for the third time, and brushed the strands of 
her hair from her face. 

“ But I must have breakfast, and there is my painting to be 
done !” 

So she said good-bye to him with her eyes and closed her case- 
ment, leaving him alone and silent, with his hand over his face as 
though he had been blinded by a great light. 

Returning to his easel, Claude again took up his brushes. The 
cat had coiled up and had gone to sleep. Mechanically he started 
on again, but his mind was not on his work. His ear followed the 
fall of a footstep in the adjoining room, which sounded to him like 
the rhythmic beat of drums far off. Mentally he reviewed the life of 
the last two months, from the day that she had descended upon the 
Rue Rollin in her little red coat and white hat and had taken pos- 
session of it body and soul. It made no difference to him that she 
had come down from Normandy to paint pictures, and that she had 
found very much the same fate as he had experienced in his bid for 
fame. To him it only mattered that she had become the soul of 
the street. All the rest was an affair for the people down below, the 
neighbours, the concierge, and the others who were only concerned 
in wondering who she was and who were her lovers. It was enough 
for him that she had taken the room next to his, and that he could 
see and talk to her daily. As he dreamed, he wondered whether he 
would ever tell her of his love in any other way except by his eyes, 
for they had spoken the first time they had beheld her. So he 
painted, and the sun, now in its full power, flooded the room and 
seemed to lessen the severity of its bareness. 


Il. 


The Rue Rollin, like all other streets, has its comedies as well as 
its tragedies. The comedy in the life of Claude Laurent and 
Marcelle lasted some six months. He had told her of his love and 
she had laughed at him, had stood in the corner of her room with 
her arms behind her back, like some modern Winged Victory, and 
had told him she must be free. And he had accepted her dictum, 
and had gone back to his work and painted more and harder. But 
he continued to love her. The people in the street used to wonder 
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for whom he bought the flowers, until one morning they saw her 
appear with the purple of the violets against the red of her little 
coat. Then they knew, and imagined that he often went hungry in 
order to purchase them. If they could only have asked the gargon 
in the restaurant, they would have found out that their surmise was 
correct. 

But comedy built upon such lines is apt in time to awaken 
into tragedy, and the Rue Rollin is no respecter of persons. Six 
months of love in idleness is often the prologue to the serious drama 
of years. 

One morning, as was his usual custom, Claude opened his 
window and called Marcelle. There was no answer. Again he 
called, and again he heard only the echo of his words. She must 
be asleep, he thought to himself, and closed the casement of his 
window softly, so as not to awaken her. An hour or so later he 
again went to the window and called her name, but her blinds 
did not open, and in wonderment, he went to the door of her 
room and knocked. Hearing no response, he tried the knob, and 
much to his amazement the door swung open and disclosed an 
empty room. The bed had not been slept upon, and only a few 
articles scattered here and there showed that the room had ever 
been occupied. There was an ominous stillness, and Claude could 
almost hear his heart beat as he stood there on the threshold. 
Entering, he went over to the little table, and found a note lying 
upon it. With a trembling hand he picked it up, and noticed that 
his name was writter -n the envelope. Fearfully he tore it open, and 
read as follows :— 

“T am tired of this life of misery and discouragement. I cannot 
stand the restraint. I want to be free. I want to be in the world 
and of the world—be the cost what it may. I have gone to live 
with Henri. He is rich, and will be kind to me. Forgive me and 
forget me. 

“* MARCELLE.” 

Claude read the letter several times, and then went over to the 
casement, opened it, and looked out. The dull grey walls of the 
houses across the way stared at him, and he put out his hand as if to 
touch them, for the street was very narrow. Why he did so he did 
not know. He said nothing, but stood there in the window for 
several minutes, looking out. He felt the dying warmth of the late 
summer sun, and it seemed to chill him. He shivered for a moment, 
and then silently went back to his room, picked up his palette, and 
began to mix his colours, 
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The inhabitants of the street, who had been the interested 
spectators in this little drama that was being played almost under 
the skies, soon knew that Marcelle had flown like a bird from her 
cage, and they wondered what Claude would do. Some of them 
said that he would probably kill himself, and they were much sur- 
prised and a little disappointed to find that he still continued his 
work, just as if nothing had happened to break in upon its usual 
routine. In time their interest in the affair lessened, and they 
turned their attention to newer and other things. If anyone spoke of 
him by chance, they shrugged their shoulders, and went on to other 
topics of conversation. 

So the days passed, and autumn and winter in turn settled down 
over the Rue Rollin. The changing seasons found the man in the 
corduroy suit still up in his little room, and still trying to cure a 
great wound in his heart, which somehow or other refused to heal. 
For, from the day that Marcelle had left him to seek other fortunes, 
he had gradually begun to lose interest in his art. Although he 
still struggled on, the struggle was only mechanical and no longer 
inspired by any hopes for the future. Love had come into the life 
of this lonely man, had touched it with a golden wand, and almost 
as suddenly it had given him a terrible blow. But in spite of all 
this, he still loved her deep down in the out-of-the-way recesses of 
his heart, although he vainly boasted to himself that she had become 
only a memory. He could not altogether forget her, and he often 
wondered what she was doing and whether she was happy. The 
brother of the concierge, whom he knew slightly, used to delight in 
telling him how often he saw her. Sometimes it was on the 
boulevards, handsomely dressed, at other times at the theatre and 
the centre of an admiring throng. 

Love not only struck deep down into the heart of Claude Laurent, 
but also stayed his hand, never very skilful in the profession he 
followed so precariously. The picture of the cat hanging over the 
cashier’s desk in Rameau’s restaurant failed to bring him any orders. 
He had once the mortification to hear several adverse and jeering 
criticisms passed upon it by a group of art students. Having no 
success with his pictures, he was forced, in order to live, to joina 
sign-painting company, and to paint advertisements upon house- 
walls and fences. Instead of painting his imaginary pictures for the 
Salon, he was obliged to sit on a ladder and paint rough sketches 
before an interested and often critical crowd of onlookers. But 
even in this he did not make a success. Instead of paying strict 
tte ntion to his work, he used to watch the people passing by, with 
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the hope of seeing Marcelle. Once he thought he saw her in the 
passing throng, and this so agitated him that he lost his foothold 
on the ladder and fell. He was laid up for several days badly 
bruised. But the worst drop in his cup of humiliation arrived one 
day when the manager of the company sent for him and dismissed 
him, telling him that his sign pictures lacked artistic merit, and that 
his profession demanded an art and a skill the same as any other. 
He only employed artists. Claude Laurent went home in despair 
and mortification. Life in the Rue Rollin had become a tragedy. 


ITI. 


One summer morning, just a year after Marcelle had gone, 
Claude Laurent sat alone and silent in his room. The easel was 
put away and the brushes were scattered on the table and over the 
floor. Things had gone from bad to worse. Without employment, 
and without any prospects the thoughts of the tired artist stole 
back to his home life in the South. In the smoke of his pipe he 
saw the little village nestled away among the green of a hill he 
knew so well, and where as a boy he used to roam at pleasure. 
The warm sun streaming in through the window seemed almost 
like the sun he loved in that smiling land over the hills and far away. 
It came to him like a healing tonic, and he closed his eyes. His 
dreams took him back again among the fields, and once more he 
heard the drone of the bees and listened to the song of the winnowers 
as they raked and tossed the grain. He slept far into the afternoon, 
and was only awakened by hearing a voice at his door. He started 
for a moment and rubbed his eyes, wondering why he had awakened 
into the reality of things. Listening attentively, he heard another 
knock, this time accompanied by a voice that he knew so well. 
Rushing over to the door in amazement, he opened it, and there 
found Marcelle leaning against the opposite wall as if for support, 
and with a little look of entreaty in her eyes. 

“Marcelle !” he cried, in astonishment. 

There was a subdued sob, a moment of hesitation, and Marcelle, 
swaying for an instant, stepped over the threshold and fell into his 
arms. Carrying her over to the lounge, he gently laid her upon it, 
and threw an old robe over her, noticing as he did so the poverty 
of her appearance. 

“T am very tired,” she said faintly. ‘Let mesleep!” 

Her head fell back and her eyes closed, while a look of security 
and peace flitted over her face. 
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Claude watched her in silence for several minutes, as she lay 
there before him, breathing heavily, and with the blue of the veins 
shining through the closed eyelids. She was still beautiful, but it 
was the beauty of pain that slept over her countenance. The dying 
rays of the afternoon sun kindled a warm light over her face, and 
brought her features out into light and shadow. He had never 
seen her asleep before, and he marvelled at her beauty. Then a great 
desire sprang into his soul. He feverishly gathered together his brushes 
and began to mix his paints. He got his easel ready and looked for 
a canvas, but found none. The last had been used several days 
before. For a moment he was ina dilemma, but only for a moment, 
for he began to roughly outline her head and shoulders upon the 
wall of the room. Then he began to paint—to paint as he had 
never painted before. It seemed as if all the dreams of his art had 
begun to realise themselves in this picture that commenced slowly 
but surely to develop upon the rude plaster of the wall. There was 
a firmness and a delicacy in his touch that he had never experienced 
before, and it appeared almost as if another hand was guiding the 
one that held the brush, and which with sure, swift strokes was 
creating a living image on the wall. Thus he painted her all through 
the afternoon and far into the night, for he had lit his little lamp, and 
had not stopped a moment for fear lest she might awake. As he 
advanced, his touch grew firmer and finer, and the crimson glow of her 
throat seemed almost to leap up and kiss her mouth, so wonderfully 
did he paint it. He trembled when he had put on the last touches, 
and stood back to view his work. He wondered which was the real— 
the girl sleeping on the lounge, or the living, breathing portrait on 
the wall. Had the soul of the one passed intothe other? Standing 
before the work that his hand had wrought, he forgot that it was 
only a thing of paint and pigment, and leaned towards it with his 
arms outstretched. He extended his hand as if to caress her cheek, 
while with a voice eager and passionate he uttered her name. In 
answer to his cry, the real Marcelle awoke on the couch beside him, 
and he turned to see who this other person in the room could be. 
The reality of it all came to him in a sudden flash, and he went over 
to her side. 

Marcelle had opened her eyes with a start on hearing her name, 
and, when they had become accustomed to the light in the room, 
they turned involuntarily to the picture on the wall. A second 
time she looked, and from the painting her eyes rested upon 
the man crouching down on the floor beside her and holding 
her hands. 
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“You have become famous,” she simply said, as she regarded 
him with tenderness and admiration. 

The lamp had gone out, and the only light in the room came 
from the moon and the stars, which bathed the man and the girl ina 
gentle glow. Then between sobs and sighs Marcelle told her story, 
how she had been deserted by Henri, and had been compelled to 
seek her own support, and how, unsuccessful and weary of heart and 
body, at last she had remembered the Rue Rollin and him, and had 
come back to both. 

Claude did not reproach her, but put his arm around her and 
rested her tired head on his shoulder. 

“The stars,” he said after a long pause, pointing with one hand 
to the constellations, “the very stars which seem to be just above us 
are shining now over quiet meadows afar off. Over the hills and far 
away lies a land where there are no pictures to paint and wants to 
suffer. There is only the warm sunshine and the brooks and the 
fields, and rest. Those who live there know no heartaches except 
those which are of their own making. They seem to beckon us to 
follow them—these stars,” he continued, in a trembling voice. “I 
can almost smell the perfume of the flowers and the scent of the 
grasses!” 

He passed his hand excitedly over his eyes, and his breath came 
in deep gasps. 

“ Let us go away from all this, together and now,” he urged 
pleadingly, looking down into her eyes, while her hair brushed his 
cheeks. 

She looked up at him and with her hand touched his forehead. 
She felt his eyes burning down deep within her, and she wondered 
why she had stayed away so long. 

“ Let us go together,” she repeated after him, in slow yet eager 
tones. 

He jumped up like a man born unto a new life. For a moment 
he gazed at the picture and hesitated. Then, looking at Marcelle, 
he took a brush and in a few strokes the painting became a daub. 

She gave a little cry of surprise, and regarded him in wonderment 

‘J don’t need it now,” he replied, looking at her tenderly. 

Hastily gathering together a few things in a bag, Claude opened 
the door of the room and led Marcelle down the dark stairs and out 
into the street. A dull grey mist, the forerunner of the approaching 
dawn, slept over stone and gable. Marcelle shivered as she felt it, 
but he put his arm around her, and, drawing her closely to his side, 
led her away. Leaving the Rue Rollin, which is only a block in 
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length, he turned regretfully to give it a parting look, for it was here 
that he had found Marcelle, lost her, and then found her again. 
Descending the hill of St. Genevitve, they turned their steps in 
the direction of the Boulevard St. Michel. Traversing it in their 
journey southward, they continued on their way, along the Avenue 
d’Orléans, and past the spires of the Church of Montrouge. With 
the exception of the market waggons and a few late revellers, the 
streets were deserted. The drivers on the waggons looked at them 
curiously, and a few cried out to them and mocked them. But they 
did not mind, for they were sufficient unto themselves, these two, 
hurrying along in the quiet of the early morning with their hearts 
aflame. Before reaching the outskirts of the city, the mist suddenly 
lifted and the sun burst forth in all its strength and warmth. Arriv- 
ing at the southern gates, they passed the scrutiny of the gendarmes 
and others on guard. A soldier flung an insulting remark after them; 
but they only drew closer together. Leaving the gates, they did not 
turn to look back upon this Paris, but kept their faces turned towards 
the South. There in the distance the road, white and shining, 
glistened before them, now dipping behind some hill, now appearing 
again like a silver thread leading unto nowhere. So they continued 
on their road, on through the villages of Fontenay and Sceaux, a little 
tired of body, but yet brave of heart. It did not matter that they 
had only three sous between them, for untold riches lay before them 
in harbours beyond the hill. As if to encourage them and give 
them hope, the warm breezes of the South came up and kissed their 
eager faces. And night found them still walking, and still true to the 
road that pointed south. 
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THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW”: 
ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY DAYS. 


N a stormy night in March 1802 a group of brilliant and 
ambitious young men met at the house of one of their 
number in Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, and resolved to start a high- 
class critical magazine, which was to be kept entirely free from the 
control of the publisher. The young men were Sydney Smith, 
Francis Jeffrey, Henry Brougham, and Francis Horner, and the 
magazine projected was the Ldinburgh Review, whose centenary has 
just been attained. It was a bold experiment, and constituted a new 
departure in literary enterprise, that was to exercise an enormous 
influence upon periodical criticism in the nineteenth century. The 
Edinburgh was not founded a moment too soon. The condition of 
the existing periodicals was scandalous; criticism worthy of the 
name there was none. Scotland could not boast of a critical journal 
of any kind, and the few south of the Tweed eked out a feeble and 
grovelling existence. The founders of the Zdindurgh brought about 
a wholesome and much-needed reform. They raised the whole 
character and tone of periodical criticism, and for the first time 
made it a really effective instrument in guiding and controlling public 
opinion. 

The Zdinburgh Review that started its career so brilliantly in 
October 1802 was not the first journal of that name. There was an 
Edinburgh Review of an earlier day which began with as lofty inten- 
tions, and with which equally great names were associated. In 1755 
a heroic attempt was made by Adam Smith, David Hume, Robertson 
the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair (whose sermons were praised by Dr. 
Johnson), and other members of the literary hierarchy which then 
dominated the Scottish capital, to start a periodical marked by a 
higher literary tone and more originality than the existing journals 
exhibited. The organ was christened the Zdinburgh Review, 
and the promoters let it be known that they would exercise the 
critical faculty with candour and with freedom, an article in the 
creed of the journal that was not allowed to become a dead letter. 
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Here is a specimen of the first Zdinburgh, in all the glory of its 
emancipation : “We are almost ashamed to say we have read this 
pamphlet. ’Tis such a low, scurrilous libel that even the most 
necessitous printer or publisher must beat a loss for finding a decent 
excuse for publishing it.” It will surprise nobody to learn that the 
first Edinburgh failed to create any enthusiasm. The day of the 
high-class critical magazine was not yet, and so after feebly fluttering 
through two half-yearly numbers it died a natural death. Still, this 
abortive attempt deserves to be noticed, if for no other reason than 
that the first Zdindurgh contained a review of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary from the pen of Adam Smith. 

The causes which led to the origin of the Zdinburgh Review 
were primarily political. It is true that in the earlier numbers the 
political element was kept in subjection, and that literature and 
science predominated. But ere long the founders, with Brougham 
and Jeffrey at their head, dipped the concern so “deep in witty 
Whiggery ” that Tory readers were alienated, and in the long run 
driven to set up the only formidable rival the Edinburgh ever had, 
the Quarterly. Politics rather than literature was the bond of union 
between the early Zdindburgh reviewers ; the promotion and triumph 
of Whig ideas rather than the founding of a school of literature was 
the goal on which their hearts were set. Indeed they spurned the 
idea of literature as a profession, and Jeffrey was terrified lest he 
should be considered “ as fairly articled to a trade that is not perhaps 
the most respectable.” The band of talented young men who launched 
the Edinburgh were, in short, political enthusiasts. The democratic 
ideas of 1789 had cast a spell over them, and their keen logical 
minds did not fail to grasp the fact that the time had arrived when 
the old order of things must be swept away. In the work of re- 
casting the political institutions, and making them adaptable to the 
circumstances of the new era which had dawned, they were bent on 
playing a conspicuous part. They were determined to break the 
fetters which bound them to a scheme of things, both political and 
social, that had long been obsolete, and they made it their business 
to see that the sacred principles of freedom and justice counted for 
something in the reshaping of the body politic. That the rule of 
great majorities should supersede that of Tory oligarchies—this, and 
nothing less than this, was to be the consummation of their hopes. 
All through those dark and dreary years that preceded the passing 
of the great legislative measure of 1832 they toiled with zealous per- 
sistency and undaunted courage in winning back their political 
birthright. Loud and long they clamoured for reform, and as each 
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abuse was swept away they could unhesitatingly claim the credit of 
having had no small share in administering the death-blow. 

Not the least remarkable fact in the history of the Zdindurgh, 
bearing in mind the great part it played in literature and politics in 
the early decades of last century, was the youthfulness and inex- 
perience of the men who launched it. The Whig organ did not 
originate with a literary coterie, the members of which could lay 
claim to high positions in the republic of letters. The little band 
that started the Zdinburgh consisted of untried men, as the Tories 
of the Scottish capital were never tired of reminding them. 
Sydney Smith, in 1802, was thirty-one, Francis Jeffrey twenty-nine, 
Francis Horner twenty-four, and Henry Brougham twenty-three. 
But if their juvenility lent itself only too readily as a subject for 
Tory banter, it was impossible to sneer at their far-shining intellectual 
attainments or their social position. Smith was a curate sojourn- 
ing in Edinburgh for a brief season, and Jeffrey and Brougham were 
rising young advocates destined to obtain the first prizes of their pro- 
fession. This brilliant trio constituted the soul of the Whig move- 
ment which soon became so potent a force in politics, Francis 
Horner, who, according to Sydney Smith, “loved truth so much 
that he could never bear any jesting upon important subjects,” did 
not shine to the same extent as his colleagues, a circumstance which 
was largely attributable to the weak state of his health. Though in 
no way inferior to Jeffrey or Brougham either in mental endowment 
or social upbringing, his shy and taciturn disposition unfitted him 
for playing a conspicuous part in the affairs of the magazine. His 
sobering influence, however, acted most beneficially in keeping in 
check the more impulsive spirits of the group. Horner, who, like 
Jeffrey and Brougham, was a member of the Bar, removed to London 
shortly after the starting of the magazine, and later in life made 
his mark in the House of Commons as a political economist. Con- 
sumption, however, cut short his promising career at the early age of 
thirty-eight. Among the less prominent members were Thomas 
Thomson, the learned Scottish antiquary ; Lord Webb Seymour, a 
young English nobleman who settled in Edinburgh and studied 
geology and mathematics with Playfair; Dr. John Thomson, Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at Edinburgh University, and a life-long friend of 
Jeffrey ; and Professor Hamilton, the occupant of the Sanskrit Chair 
in the East India College, Haileybury, whom Lord Cockburn 
describes as “a little amiable person of excellent conversation and 
great knowledge of Oriental literature.” 

It is usual to refer to the memorable meeting at Jeffrey’s house 
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in March 1802 as the place and time of the Zdindurgh’s birth, but 
this is not strictly accurate. A careful study of the facts only warrants 
the conclusion that definite action was then resolved upon. Jeffrey 
himself never ascribed any more to that gathering than that it was 
there the “ first serious consultations” took place. Where the project 
of starting a review was first mooted seems altogether a mystery. 
There is certainly no dubiety about Sydney Smith’s well-known 
account of the origin of the journal, but unfortunately the genial wit’s 
statement is somewhat apocryphal. Brougham goes as far as to 
say that it is “somewhat inaccurate and even fanciful.” Smith tells 
his story thus :— 

“One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth storey or 
flat” (it ought to be the third) “in Buccleuch Place, the elevated resi- 
dence of the then Lord Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up a 
‘Review’; this was acceded to with acclamation ; I was appointed 
editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first 
number of the Edinburgh Review. The motto I proposed for the 
‘Review’ was ‘Tenui musam meditamuravena’ (‘ We cultivate litera- 
ture on a little oatmeal’), but this was too near the truth to be 
admitted, so we took our present grave motto from Publius Cyrus, 
of whom none of us had, I am sure, read a single line, and so began 
what has turned out to be a very important and able journal.” 

To Smith undoubtedly belongs the honour of first suggesting 
the Edinburgh Review. Jeffrey frankly admitted the fact many years 
after by dedicating his volume of reprinted contributions to Smith, 
whom he described as “the original projector of the Zdinburgh 
Review.” Brougham was equally frank in his acknowledgment. 
But Smith’s claim to be its first editor is not so certain. The 
testimony of his colleagues seems rather to indicate that at first there 
was no regularly constituted editor. Jeffrey explicitly states, ina 
communication to Dr. Robert Chambers in 1846, that there was 
“no individual editor” in the early days, but as many of the contri- 
butors as could be got to attend “met in a dingy room off 
Willison’s printing office in Craig’s Close, where the proofs were read 
over and remarked upon, and attempts made to sit in judgment 
upon the few manuscripts which were then afforded by strangers.” 
But this arrangement naturally proved very awkward, and after the 
issue of the third number Jeffrey was prevailed upon to assume sole 
editorial responsibility. Smith projected the Zaindurgh, but Jeffrey, 
there seems little room for doubt, was its first editor in the modern 
acceptation of that word. 

It was originally intended to publish the first number of the 
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Edinburgh in June 1802, but the date had afterwards to be altered, 
and it was October ere it saw the light. The cause of the postpone- 
ment must be laid at Jeffrey’s door. Strange to relate, the man who 
was to be the soul of the journal for twenty-seven years and the chief 
factor in bringing it to “the highest point of popularity and success,” 
was the man who, by his petty doubts and fears, delayed the publi- 
cation of the first number. Jeffrey, who had a taint of pessimism, as 
he himself admitted, was the doubting Thomas of the party. At all 
events he was apathetic, and, Brougham tells us, kept “ prophesying 
failure in the most disheartening way.” In May 1802 Jeffrey wrote 
gloomily, “Our Review is still at a stand. However, I have com- 
pletely abandoned the idea of taking any permanent share in it, and 
shall probably desert after fulfilling my engagement, which only 
extends to certain contributions for the first four numbers. I suspect 
that the work itself will not have a much longer life.” But Smith’s 
“ overpowering vivacity ” saved the day ; indeed it is not too much 
to say that had it not been for his ardent enthusiasm and his 
unflagging energies the Zdinburgh might never have been born—at 
least, not in 1802. Smith undertook the laborious task of finding a 
publisher and arranging the business details. A firm known as 
Manners & Miller, which had its premises in the Parliament Close, 
was first approached, and agreed to bring out the journal. On 
learning, however, that some of the publications issuing from their 
press were being attacked in the Zaindurgh, the firm very wisely 
rescinded the engagement. Smith next entered into negotiations with 
Archibald Constable, and these were entirely successful. The step 
proved most fortunate in every way. In securing the co-operation 
of the “grand Napoleon of the realms of print,” Smith could not 
have rendered a better service to the magazine, for Constable was a 
factor in its success almost as much as Jeffrey was. He discharged 
his share in the undertaking with a fidelity and a sagacity worthy of 
the highest praise. When Lockhart said that Constable “allowed 
nothing to interrupt his paternal pride in the concerns of the 
Review ” he was only telling the unvarnished truth. But for the in- 
valuable aid of the “ butteracious friend at the Cross,” the career of the 
Edinburgh, it may safely be affirmed, would have been very different. 

It was on October 10, 1802, that the promoters of the Edinburgh, 
with fear and trembling, launched their first “ blue-and-yellow.” The 
number makes curious reading nowadays. The variety of its contents, 
the learning and ability with which each subject is treated, and the 
high literary level maintained throughout, cannot but excite admira- 
tion. Be that as it may, one cannot help thinking that the functions 
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of criticism would have been as well served had the articles been less 
portentously dull. Joseph Scaliger, had he been alive, would have 
revelled in the erudite pages of the first Edinburgh. Besides being 
dull and ponderous, the articles are unconscionably long. Jeffrey’s 
review of Southey’s “ Thalaba” covers as many as twenty closely- 
packed pages, and there are a few others who run it closely. The 
editors seem to have been fully aware of their delinquencies, for 
the modest editorial note contains an apology for the length of a few 
of the articles. But if somewhat severe strictures must be passed on 
the unattractiveness of the contributions, no complaint can be made 
on the score of variety. The founders wished that their journal 
should be “ distinguished rather for the selection than for the number 
of its articles,” and the wish was most faithfully observed. He would 
be fastidious, indeed, who did not come across something to his 
taste amid the multiplicity of subjects dealt with between the boards 
of the inaugural number. Literature, science, theology, travel, 
politics, economics, medicine are all represented. Here are a few 
of the subjects discussed: “Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon,” “ Olivier’s 
Travels in the Ottoman Empire,” “Egypt and Persia,” Irvine’s 
“ Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of Emigration from the High- 
lands and Islands,” Bowles’s “ Reflections on the Conclusion of the 
War,” “ Mrs. Opie’s Poems,” “ Public Characters of 1801-2,” Play- 
fair’s “Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory,” and “ Dr. Haggarth 
on the Prevention of Infectious Fevers.” A glance at this imposing 
but very unappetising list suggests the melancholy reflection that the 
writers of the twenty-nine articles were for the most part expending a 
vast amount of critical acumen in discussing a class of works that 
possessed a purely ephemeral interest. With the possible exception 
of Playfair’s “Illustrations,” which the high priest of geology, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, declared the other week to be immortal, and 
Southey’s “ Thalaba,” not one of the books reviewed is remembered 
to-day. Who has the courage to read Mrs. Opie’s poems nowadays, or 
is interested in Olivier’s “Travels” or Dr. Haggarth’s “ Views on the 
Prevention of Infectious Fevers ” ? 

But with all its blemishes, the first number of the Zdinburgh gave 
indisputable proof that a new era in the domain of periodical criticism 
had dawned, and that the doom of the Grub Street fraternity had 
arrived. The journal was an instant success. The commotion it 
caused bewildered its founders, and Jeffrey was compelled to admit 
that his prognostications had been wide of the mark. “It is impos- 
sible,” writes Lord Cockburn, “for those who did not live at the 
time and in the heart of the scene to feel or almost to understand 
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the impression made by the new luminary, or the anxiety with which 
its motions were observed. It was an entire and instant change of 
everything that the public had been accustomed to in that sort of 
composition. The old periodical opiates were extinguished at once.” 
The first impression of the Zaindurgh consisted of only 750 copies, but 
it was soon exhausted, and a second was called for. The circulation 
of the succeeding numbers rose by leaps and bounds. In July 1803 
Jeffrey informed his brother that 2,500 copies were beingsold. Five 
years later Scott put the circulation at 8,000 or 9,000, and in 1814 
Jeffrey told Moore that nearly 13,000 copies were printed. This 
unprecedented success was mainly due to two facts: in the first 
place, the founders of the journal, by insisting that the editor alone 
should be responsible for what appeared in its pages, prevented it 
from becoming, like its predecessors, the servile instrument of the 
bookseller. The other factor was the handsome, one might almost 
say lavish, payment of contributors, which secured the best talent in 
the market. At first remuneration was regarded of no moment, 
there being an impression abroad that contributors would be suffi- 
ciently recompensed by seeing themselves in print. In Cockburn’s 
words, “It was to be all gentlemen and no pay.” But there 
soon came a rude awakening, and when Jeffrey took over the reins 
he told Constable to allow ten guineas a sheet. Not long after the 
minimum was raised to sixteen guineas, though two-thirds of the 
articles were paid at a much higher rate. The editor’s remuneration 
was equally handsome. By the first agreement Jeffrey obtained £50 
a number, but when his duties became more burdensome his salary 
was largely increased. 

Although started as a Whig organ, the Zdindurgh in its young 
days was by no means rabid in its political utterances. It took a 
moderate line, which was evinced by the fact that a hardened Tory 
like Scott found it nowise inconsistent with his principles to con- 
tribute largely to its pages during 1803, 1805, and 1806. Moreover, 
he tried to induce Southey to follow his example, but the Lake poet 
declined, probably owing to the attack on “Thalaba.” Gradually, 
however, the Whiggish views were more vehemently asserted, and, 
when Brougham’s influence became paramount, what Cockburn 
calls “political improprieties” crept into the pages of the organ, 
that infuriated the Tories. Politically, the position of the Edinburgh 
at that time seems to have been similar in some respects to that 
occupied to-day by what are called “ pro-Boer journals.” It favoured 
unpopular opinions with regard to the war which was then raging, 
and took a despondent view of the British operations in Spain. 
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Scott, writing in December 1807, expresses his “ extreme dislike of 
the tone of the Review as to the war with Bonaparte.” Indeed, so 
despairing was Jeffrey that he declared in a letter to Horner that 
Bonaparte would be in Dublin in the following year. The other 
ground of offence was the Zdinburgh’s advocacy of political and 
economical reforms. It was precisely in this direction, however, 
that the great Whig organ did its most effective work. No one can 
contemplate the political state of the country at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with equanimity. Scotland was even worse than 
England, as the pages of Lord Cockburn’s Memorials amply testify. 
There the ancien régime was still in full operation, and Dundas “ the 
Pharos of Scotland,” as Cockburn called him, was still wielding his 
sinister power. Reform was the clamant need of the time, and for 
thirty years the Edinburgh fought valiantly. The magnificent courage 
it showed in attacking the flagrant abuses of those dark, unhappy, 
pre-reform days, and the resolute determination with which it set 
itself to surmount every obstacle and to withstand the scornful 
buffets of a strongly-entrenched Toryism bent on preserving the 
status quo at all costs, are among its most pleasing memories. 

The Zdinburgh’s views on the war and its zealous championship 
of popular causes gave great offence to its Tory readers, and a 
rupture was seen to be inevitable. It came, swiftly and surely, with 
the publication of No. 26, which contained the famous Cevallos 
article. Written by Jeffrey and Brougham, it expressed grave doubts 
as to the success of our arms in Spain, and was regarded as highly 
unpatriotic. Scott, who had ceased to be a contributor, mainly on 
account of the politics of the magazine, still continued to read it. 
But the Cevallos article was more than even he could stand, and in 
a fit of passion he dashed off the following note to Constable: “The 
Edinburgh Review had become such as to render it impossible for me 
to continue a contributor to it. Vow it is such as I can no longer 
continue to receive or read it.” The indignation of the Tory readers 
knew no bounds, and, as a matter of course, they stopped their 
subscriptions, a step which was to be speedily followed by the 
establishment of a new periodical more in harmony with their 
views. Politics were a serious business in those days, and the party 
man was anything but a type of ‘sweet reasonableness.” When the 
Earl of Buchan read the Cevallos article, his aristocratic feelings 
received such a shock that, in order to relieve them, the noble lord 
resorted to the somewhat ignoble and puerile proceeding of placing 
the obnoxious volume on the floor of his house and personally 
kicking it into the middle of the street. 
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If the Zdinburgh’s political opinions were unpalatable to a section 
of its readers, the severity of its literary criticism estranged the fore- 
most representatives of de//es /ettres. Sydney Smith expressed a wish 
that the magazine should become “able, intrepid, and independent.” 
It became all three, and, unfortunately, vituperative as well. Those 
were the palmy days of slashing criticism, when you were expected 
to be candid to a degree bordering on brutality. This regrettable trait, 
it must be confessed, was rather too prominent in the early days of 
the LZdinburgh. Its contributors too frequently trespassed the 
bounds of fair and legitimate criticism, a failing directly attributable 
to the shallow view most of them took of the functions of criticism. 
Byron, Scott, and the “ Lakemen” all came in for their share of 
rhetorical abuse. The author of “ Childe Harold,” it need hardly be 
recalled, had his revenge in “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
which will remain an enduring memorial to the Edinburgh's dia- 
tribes. Of course, nobody at this time of day would seek to deny 
that the strictures passed upon “ Hours of Idleness ” were perfectly 
just, but the truculent abuse with which Brougham mainly attempted 
to quench the ardour of the youthful poet was wholly inexcusable. 
That discerning critic, the late Professor Nichol, truly calls the 
critique “a specimen of the tomahawk style of criticism.” The 
attack told disastrously upon Byron’s sensitive temperament. His 
fury was uncontrollable, and it was his boast in later years that after 
reading the article (which he once characterised as “a masterpiece of 
low wit, a tissue of scurrilous abuse ”) he instantly drank three bottles 
of claret and began “‘ English Bards.” The irate poet, as every reader 
of the poem knows, did not fail to pay the Zdinburgh back in its 
own coin. Who does not remember the withering satire of the lines 
upon the hapless editor ? 


The Tolbooth felt defrauded of her charms 
If Jeffrey died except within her arms. 


Perhaps the most notable of the numerous literary feuds arising 
out of the acrimonious tone of the Zdinburgh was that in which 
Jeffrey and Tom Moore were the protagonists. Reviewing “ Epistles 
and Odes” in 1806, Jeffrey referred to the Irish poet as “the 
most licentious of modern versifiers and the most poetical of those 
who in our times have devoted their talents to the propagation of 
immorality.” Nothing can palliate writing of this kind. Moore 
challenged his traducer to a duel. The pair, armed with pistols, 
actually met in a field near London, and but for the timely inter- 
vention of the police would probably have decided the merits of the 
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quarrel most effectively. In later years Jeffrey saw the error of his 
ways, and considerably softened the tone of his criticism. He even 
went so far as to admit having said petulant things about Southey, 
and written “rather too bitterly and confidently of the faults of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry.” 

That Jeffrey did make serious blunders during the twenty-seven 
years he controlled the fortunes of the Zdindurgh is indisputably 
true. Nevertheless he was a brilliant editor, who made his journal 
for many years the most powerful organ of public opinion in the 
country, and the medium of the ripest culture and scholarship of 
the time. Brougham’s remark that a better editor could not have 
been found in Europe is not far off the mark. Probably no editor 
ever gathered round him such a galaxy of distinguished writers. 
The mere mention of the Zdindurgh recalls such Titans as 
Scott, Macaulay, Carlyle, Coleridge, Hazlitt, James Mill, Thomas 
Chalmers, and a host of others, potent forces all of them in their 
respective spheres. Scott was among the first admirers of the 
literary talent of the Zdindurgh, and hastened to join its staff of 
contributors. Shortly after the publication of the complete “ Min- 
strelsy ” he made his first appearance with an article on Southey’s 
“ Amadis of Gaul,” and for several years subsequent to his settle- 
ment at Ashiestiel in 1804 he plied his pen busily in the interests 
of the Zdinburgh. His contributions in 1805 included reviews of 
Todd’s edition of Spenser, Johnes’s translation of Froissart, 
Godwin’s Fleetwood, and the Highland Society’s report concerning 
Ossian’s poems. By 1807 the Zdindurgh had begun to display its 
Whiggery, and Scott complains bitterly of its tone with regard to the 
war with Bonaparte. In the April number of the following year 
appeared Jeffrey's memorable review of “ Marmion,” which still 
further widened the breach. On the day of publication Jeffrey 
despatched a copy to Scott along with a note in which he expressed 
the hope that the review would make no difference in the friendship 
which had hitherto subsisted between them. “I have spoken of 
your poem,” Jeffrey adds, “ exactly as I think, and though I cannot 
reasonably suppose that you will be pleased with everything I have 
said, it would mortify me very severely to believe I had given you 
pain.” Scott’s feelings were deeply wounded, and justly so (for the 
main stricture, that the poet had neglected Scottish feelings was 
grossly untrue), but he showed no resentment. He assured Jeffrey 
that the article had not disturbed his digestion, and begged him to 
come and dine with him that same evening. Jeffrey went and was 
cordially received by the man whom he had attacked so unfairly in 
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the pages of the Zdinburgh. Mrs. Scott, however, keenly felt the 
injury done to her husband, and when Jeffrey rose to go she could 
nof resist the temptation to administer a parting shot. ‘“ Well, good- 
night, Mr. Jeffrey ; dey tell me that you have abused Scott in de 
Review, and I hope Mr. Constable has paid you very well for 
writing it.” 

Carlyle’s connection with the Zdindurgh began in 1827, and for 
many years his relations with Jeffrey were of the most cordial 
description. The Chelsea sage owed a great deal to the “ Delphic 
Oracle,” which he was not slow to heartily acknowledge. In the 
“Reminiscences ” he has told the whole story in his oracular and 
inimitable way. His graphic account of his first meeting with the 
“famous little gentleman,” whom he aptly dubbed the “Scotch 
Voltaire,” is well worthy of being reproduced :— 

“In spring 1827, I suppose it must have been, a letter came to 
me at Comely Bank” (Carlyle’s first home in Edinburgh after his 
marriage) “from Proctor” (Barry Cornwall), ‘‘ my quondam London 
acquaintance, offering with some ‘congratulations,’ &c., to introduce 
me formally to Jeffrey, whom he certified to be a ‘ very fine fellow,’ 
with much kindness in him among his other known qualities. . . . I 
remember striding off with Proctor’s introduction one evening towards 
George Street and Jeffrey (perhaps by appointment of hour and 
place by himself) in rather good spirits. ‘I shallsee the famous man 
then,’ thought I, ‘and if he can do nothing for me, why not?’ I got 
ready admission into Jeffrey’s study, or rather ‘office,’ for it had 
mostly that air ; a roomy, not over-neat compartment on the ground 
floor, with a big baize-covered table loaded with book rows and 
paper bundles. On one or perhaps two of the walls were book- 
shelves likewise well-filled, but with books in tattery, ill-bound, or 
unbound condition. ‘Bad new literature these will be,’ thought I ; 
‘the table ones are probably on hand!’ Five pair of candles were 
cheerfully burning, in the light of which sate my famous little gentle- 
man; laid aside his work, cheerfully invited me to sit, and began 
talking in a perfectly human manner. Our dialogue was perfectly 
human and successful; lasted for perhaps twenty minutes (for I 
could not consume a great man’s time), turned upon the usual topics, 
what I was doing, what I had published. ‘German Romance’ trans- 
lations my last thing, to which I remember he said kindly: ‘We 
must give you a lift,’ an offer which in some complimentary way I 
managed, to his satisfaction, to decline. My feeling with him was 
that of embarrassment ; a reasonable, veracious little man I could per- 
ceive, with whom any truth one felt to utter would have a fair chance.” 
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“The poor paper on Jean Paul” appeared in the next number, 
and made “a sensation among the Edinburgh buckrams” which was 
greatly heightened in the following, by the more elaborate and grave 
article on German Literature. Jeffrey soon after called at Comely 
Bank, and an intimacy sprang up which waxed stronger with the 
years. 

Macaulay was another of the Zdindurgh’s “ discoveries.” His 
connection with the magazine whose pages he so richly adorned for 
many years was brought about by a speech which he delivered at a 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1824, and whose merits were 
warmly eulogised by the Zdinburgh. In the following year the 
epoch-making essay on Milton appeared, and drew from Jeffrey the 
famous remark: “The more I think of it, the less I can perceive 
where you picked up that style.” For the next twenty years Macaulay 
was the mainstay of the Zdindurgh and by far its most brilliant con- 
tributor. When Jeffrey relinquished his editorial responsibilities in 
1829, on becoming Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, the post was 
offered, as a matter of course, to Macaulay, who would have accepted 
it had the magazine’s headquarters been removed to London. But 
the arrangement was firmly resisted by Brougham, who had come 
to regard Macaulay as a dangerous rival. 

Hazlitt’s relations with the Zdindurgh were not so happy as those 
of Carlyle and Macaulay. Though he contributed frequently from 
1814 till his death in 1830, he never gained admittance to the inner 
circle. The Zdinburgh’s politics had not a little to do with his 
aloofness ; deep-dyed Whiggery was hardly to his taste. Hazlitt, it 
must be confessed, did not add much to his literary reputation by 
his Zdinburgh contributions. He scored no successes in its pages ; 
his best work appeared elsewhere. Possibly his essays may not have 
been improved by Jeffrey’s rigorous editing. At all events they lack 
the charm of his contributions to the London Magazine, which he’ 
reprinted in his “Table Talk.” Jeffrey and Hazlitt, though parting 
company on many questions, were always good friends, and when 
the master of epigram was nearing his end his quondam editor did 
him a turn which revealed the nobler side of his character. While 
on a visit to Carlyle at Craigenputtock, Jeffrey one morning received 
a brief and piteous note from his old contributor. It ran as follows : 
“ Dear Sir,—I am dying ; can you send me ros. and so consummate 
your many kindnesses to me?—W. Hazuitt.” Jeffrey’s heart was 
moved by the pathetic appeal. He at once sent a cheque for £50, 
“and,” in Carlyle’s words, “ poor Hazlitt died in peace from duns at 
least.” 
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Much more might be written about the early days of the famous 
Whig organ, but the limits of space have been reached. Sir Henry 
Craik, writing of the Zdinburgh reviewers, says: ‘“ They had their 
petty code, their peremptory canons of criticism, as shallow as they 
were definite, and in the application of that code they were both 
narrow and mechanical.” There is more than a modicum of truth 
in Sir Henry’s estimate, but he might have added that the faults and 
shortcomings of the Zdinburgh were shared by the Tory Quarterly 
and Blackwood of the “ Christopher North ” days. 

W. FORBES GRAY. 
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SUMMER DAYS IN BRITTANY. 


(TO MY FELLOW TRAVELLER.) 
I, 


ARRIVAL AT HUELGOAT. 


HE sun hung low in the heavens as we reached the little 
station of Huelgoat-Locmaria, where coaches from the inns 
at Huelgoat stood in readiness for any passengers who might happen 
to alight. A small boy in a harlequin costume of liveried cap and 
jacket, coloured tweed trousers, and sabots, rushed forward with a 
card assuring us of the superiority of ‘ L’Hétel de France,” and 
before we had time to consider we found ourselves mounting to the 
roof of an ancient vehicle. 

The youth cut a very droll figure, peering up from under the 
brim of a cap several sizes too large for him; but we were taken 
captive by the extraordinary assurance of his manner, and the keen- 
ness of his impish face. Grinning with satisfaction, he ordered a 
smaller rustic, who accompanied him, to hand up the baggage, 
remarking as he passed on a packet, “It’s a good weight !” which 
fact we had proved by bitter experience. At his word of command 
the burly coachman whipped up the three lean horses, the old coach 
rattled and plunged, and in grand style we drove past groups of 
peasants, who surveyed us with undisguised curiosity. 

Our small guide took up his place near us, sitting with the air of 
a Napoleon, his shoulders squared, and a hand firmly planted on 
each knee, or raised now and then to point out some feature of the 
landscape, with a wave of proud possession. The humour of the 
thing was irresistible, but laughter had to be suppressed before his 
searching eye, which seemed to penetrate one’s inmost thoughts. 

The surrounding country was beautiful. We drove by a winding 
road, mounting steadily upward through thickly wooded scenery to 
within view of distant hills, behind which the sun was sinking in 
golden splendour. 

The upland road became more and more lonely ; here and there 
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we passed a solitary cottage, or a peasant woman driving some 
straggling cattle homeward. In spite of the exhilarating drive 
through the keen air, the hush of the solemn evening hour in this 
lonely place cast its spell upon us. Then we began to wonder 
what manner of resting-place awaited us at this far-off mountain 
village, of whose beauty we had heard so much. The hotel card 
displayed a long list of attractions—‘ Unrivalled cuisine, electric 
light, pleasant gardens,” where doubtless the weary travellers could 
sit and enjoy the invigorating air. 

But a change in our guide’s manner intimated that we were 
nearing our destination. The unkempt steeds were again whipped 
up, and with a grand flourish we rattled into the village, past the 
expectant faces that awaited this final event of the day, and drew up 
at the Hotel de France. With an air of triumph the “ Napoleon” 
handed us over to Madame, who stood at the door smiling and 
expectant. ‘“ Beaucoup de monde” had arrived, and as the hotel 
was full we were sent to the annexe across the street, attended by a 
small retinue. The lad and his smaller satellite, and a picturesque 
maid in Breton costume, divided our baggage between them, and 
conducted us up a wooden staircase to a spacious bedroom, dimly 
lighted by one small candle. 

“On est bien ici,” said the damsel, and the expression of 
“Napoleon’s” eye made us understand that our quarters were 
considered princely. Later we asked where were the electric light 
and the pleasure garden, and discovered that although the former 
was used in some rooms, the pleasure garden existed only in the 
imagination of the man who designed the hotel advertisement. 

Dinner was in full swing when we reached the long dining-room, 
but the cheerful serving-maids began again for our benefit the end- 
less round of courses. Nothing is done hurriedly at Huelgoat, and, 
indeed, what reason is there for hurry? The long waits at table aid 
digestion and give time for conversation. When we entered the 
room, long rows of expectant faces were turned on the new-comers, 
who in return scanned the ranks, hoping to find no other English 
present. Vain hope! for here they were, of the most dreary and 
conventional type. It was a relief to find that we had for imme- 
diate neighbours a Breton couple in full costume, the man wearing 
dark blue, with a bright blue sash, and blue vest embroidered in 
gold. His better half wore the usual black dress trimmed with 
velvet, and a cap and collar of spotless white. This picturesque 
pair looked curiously out of place among their more mundane 
neighbours ; they glanced neither to right nor to left, but devoted 
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themselves to their meals with undisguised interest, using knife and 
fork except when the advent of fish or game aroused more primitive 
instincts. The man had evidently come for health, and one could 
see that enforced leisure was irksome to the keen-faced Breton, with 
his inherent thrift and love of work. 

Beyond these two sat another odd couple: an elderly woman 
wearing a lace mantilla, from under which she furtively watched the 
arrival of each dish, and promptly set to work with untiring industry. 
By her side sat a girlish-faced child, with long brown hair, in a 
navy knickerbocker suit. It was certainly difficult to know whether 
this curious little person represented the fair sex or not; but we 
found later that dans ce pays-ci little girls are often dressed in this 
strong-minded fashion. 

The dishes were handed through an aperture in the dining-room 
wall, at which an athletic- looking chef in white occasionally 
appeared, this fine individual being none other than “ mine host” 
himself. His rolling black eyes surveyed the company, as though to 
challenge criticism of his handiwork, and, as dinner went on, we had 
many proofs of the “ excellent cuisine.” 

Scraps of conversation in our own tongue were wafted to us— 
the merest flotsam and jetsam of human intercourse. A plaintive 
female voice murmured: “This is the third time we have had 
partridge already ; one does get so tired of it”; and another 
voice of sharper quality informed her astonished yet credulous 
neighbour, “We are going on to Pont-Aven, where the terms are 
only four francs a day.” Having wandered much in Brittany, we 
could have told the lady that she was sadly mistaken; but we 
hesitated to destroy such illusions, for to some people the hope of 
economising a few francs seems to give a new joy to life. 

We looked in vain for our friend “ Napoleon,” hoping that he 
would reappear in the character of a waiter, and use his organising 
powers to hurry on the laggard service; but he came not, and we 
discovered that his duties were simply those of a courier. When he 
returned from meeting the trains he disappeared into private life in 
the bosom of his family. After dinner we saw hanging from a peg 
in the hall the selfsame livery in which he received passengers at 
the trains. There was something almost pathetic in the cast-off 
greatness of that livery; the jacket, hanging limp and purposeless 
from the peg, seemed to have little connection with its energetic 
wearer. 

During some of the long delays between the courses, it dawned 
upon us that Madeleine, the maid who had escorted us to the 
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annexe, was charming to behold. By the light of a solitary can dle 
we had scarcely noticed her, but the electric light revealed the line 
of her full white throat, only half-hidden by a little chemisette 
of lace; her features were clear cut, and an expression of sweet 
seriousness lingered on her curved lips and soft hazel eyes. Little 
brown curls escaped from the close white cap, and softened her 
broad white forehead. Madeleine, like “The Gardener’s Daughter,” 
was indeed a “sight to make an old man young.” 

But at last we made for the annexe across the street, first passing 
through the hotel café, where the dogs, tired out by hunting, were 
lying fast asleep. Though it was summer-time, scarcely a sound of 
human life was to be heard in the village, and one wondered what 
would be the deadly stillness of a winter evening there. 

Under our bedroom windows the fountain—by day the centre 
of the village life—stood deserted, but the occasional sound of 
sabots told that someone was coming through the darkness to draw 
water. Gradually the dark and solemn night enveloped us; the 
lights disappeared one by one. We closed our heavy outside 
shutters, and, tired out by a long day’s travel, we soon fell into that 
delightful sleep that succeeds bodily fatigue.! 


II. 
HUELGOAT IN RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 


Huelgoat deserves its reputation for beauty, and, one must be 
truthful, its reputation for rain. The traveller who has arrived too 
late the previous evening to see the place, is eager for first impres- 
sions early next morning, but the sound that greets his ear on waking 
is probably that of a deluge. 

Such was our experience. ‘Merely a summer shower,” we 
thought, consoling ourselves with fragrant coffee ; but when déeuner 
came on at half-past eleven, it was served to the accompaniment of 
heavy rain against the window panes. No one seemed to notice it, 
and with good food, good cider, and the charm of novelty hanging 
over everything, the state of the weather seemed for the moment a 
matter of secondary importance. Laughter from the non-British end 
of the table was as frequent as last evening ; our Breton neighbours 
ate steadily and silently as before, and the plaintive lady scanned 
each dish that might herald the reappearance of partridge with the 
same air of profound distrust. 


1 The writer is indebted to the editor of Zrave/ for permission to use the above. 
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We adjourned to the front door, looking for a rift in the sky, but 
no sign of a break was to be seen. The villagers hurried by in their 
clattering sabots, children sauntered on the way to school, untroubled 
by mud and rain, and, in spite of the fact that the whole village was 
swimming in water, someone was continually coming and going 
from the fountain in the middle of the little p/ace. 

* Ah, well! it must clear very soon,” and meanwhile we drank 
tasteless tea in the dull little sa/on, and looked in the visitors’ book 
for names of artists who had stayed in this so-called paradise. The 
smeared and untidy pages showed that F. G. Gould had been here, 
but they also revealed a truth of much greater importance—the 
brutal truth that at Huelgoat rain falls in season and out of season ! 
Now we understood why weather-beaten macintoshes hung from 
the hall-pegs, and why the Irish lady and gentleman who had come 
for a long stay sallied forth in caps and thick coats, the lady wearing 
a species of tweed kilt. 

“ Mine host ” was evidently one of those rare followers of Wash- 
ington who cannot tell a lie. Fearful of being questioned on the 
weather, he tried hard to avoid the British spinster, but when actually 
cornered he met her with courageous mien. Rolling his black eyes 
at the unfriendly heavens, he gave a deprecating shrug, and with out- 
turned palms made the most hopeless reply : ‘‘ Who knows wen it 
will change? It may last for days !” 

After crossing a sea of mud several times daily, we began to 
realise that living at the annexe is a very doubtful pleasure. Even 
the glory of having the finest apartment in Huelgoat scarcely made 
up for it. No one else, we were told, had three large windows over- 
looking the village fountain and the little shop where bread, stamps, 
and tobacco were on sale, and at Huelgoat few persons enjoyed the 
luxury of a large duchesse table, and of easy chairs galore, not to 
speak of high curtained beds like ours, which could only be reached 
by first climbing on a chair ! 

But even these unheard-of advantages palled upon us after a 
time. What had induced us to come to this hole, this dreary, muddy 
village? What folly to be cooped up with a few heavy English 
and uninteresting provincial French tourists in this stupid Breton 
inn! At Pont-Aven, or even at Douarnenez, we might have had 
decent weather. Thus we raved, and decided to leave by to-morrow 
morning’s coach. 

But next morning we did of join “ Napoleon” in his early drive 
on the ancient vehicle. The clouds had lifted, and the sky was 
luminous above the distant hills. Beautiful indeed appeared the 
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rain-washed world, and the air was full of the song of birds, and the 
smell of earth and shrubs and flowers. A silvery light shone upon 
the unruffled bosom of the lake, and all the meadows glistened with 
emeralds. Here and there a gleam of sunshine touched the dark 
forests, bringing out tones of freshest green from the mass of olive. 

How soon does our mental outlook change when the heavens 
smile upon us! <A gleam of sunshine, a lovely face, a smile or hand- 
clasp from one we love, and the mercury goes up. Once again our 
pulses beat in harmony with the Great Heart of the universe. 

Down by the lake we found groups of women washing, amid 
much talk and laughter, Here were subjects ready to hand for the 
camera, and by dint of smiles and sous some pictures of the bright- 
faced girls were soon secured. 

Misguided persons in our country look upon the washing of 
linen as a very prosaic occupation, but in Brittany it seems to be the 
great centre of interest among the peasant women. At Huelgoat, 
where no clubs for women have as yet been started, social inter- 
course goes on while washing the family garments in the waters of 
the lake, or in that mysterious stream running under the granite 
boulders of what is called “Le Ménage de la Vierge.” We came 
quite unexpectedly upon these knots of workers, and one’s artistic 
sense found constant pleasure in watching the effect of their kneel- 
ing figures, their white caps and bundies of linen made lustrous by 
the sunshine. 

On a winding road outside the village we chanced to find a 
public /azoir, round which a large crowd of busy women were wash- 
ing ; old crones and slips of girls were working side by side, laughing, 
chatting, or arguing vehemently. Our sudden appearance, camera 
in hand, was received with an outburst of voluble talk in Breton, 
and glances not wholly friendly. 

Doubtless the subjects of this picturesque scene objected to being 
immortalised without even a promise of payment, but the owner of 
the camera was an adept at giving most disarming smiles, and the 
storm blewover. We gazed our fill, and made pictures of the group, 
and of the girls who came and went, carrying baskets of linen poised 
gracefully on their heads. 

Near by the /avoir a little stream came rippling down from the 
hillside, and beside it stood a little group of country gamins bent on 
sport. Only one of them had the honour of possessing a fishing- 
rod, and seemed to be invested with much dignity in consequence. 
The smaller fry watched him with open-mouthed admiration, especi- 
ally one little lad, whose garments were a marvel of patchwork, light 
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pieces on dark, and dark on light, regardless of effect. But the 
owner, whom nature had stamped all over with the unmistakable 
marks of a dreamer. was absolutely unconscious of himself. One 
common interest—the capture of an innocent fish—bound the group 
together as though by mesmeric force. Not even the advent of two 
outlandish Englishwomen drew off their attention from the angler, 
and with bated breath they hung on his every movement, as he cast 
and recast the line. 

When, at last, the victim nibbled, all were absolutely breathless 
with excitement. Slowly it was being played, and drawn gently to 
its doom, when with a bound the creature freed itself, and one long 
sigh of disappointment broke simultaneously from the group. 

Thus the days passed, full of interest and novel experiences. 
One never wearied of the village life, of watching the men play at 
bowls, and the children run about in their quaint dress—little girls 
wearing long skirts down to the tops of their sabots, and the same 
close-fitting coiffe as the women. Though the church bells rang at 
the same unearthly hours as in other parts of Brittany, we did not 
find the same number of silent worshippers as elsewhere, nor were 
the lonely Calvaries on the roads outside the village so much fre- 
quented as at Concarneau or Douarnenez. 

Occasionally one found a woman kneeling by the Calvary near 
the lake, and an impressive sight we thought it. The plain stone 
cross placed on huge boulders, amid wild moorland scenery, and at 
the foot of this massive cross, under the silent sky, a Breton peasant 
woman in the attitude of prayer. A subject that has inspired numbers 
of painters, and that, during our rambles in Brittany, never failed to 
charm us by its poetic beauty. 


ITI. 
GOOD-BYE TO HUELGOAT. 


The coach and three lean steeds stood ready to take us to the 
station, and the small courier, whom we had dubbed “ Napoleon,” 
resumed charge of the travellers. 

We had been up since early morning, collecting our baggage, 
and taking a lingering look round the village Now everyone was 
busy under the host’s direction, helping down luggage, and hurrying 
with the mail-bags, but “Napoleon” was virtually the ruling spirit 
of the moment. His keen eye detected a flaw in the harness, and 
from the top of the coach he shouted instructions to the burly driver 
and stable boys. 
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The group by the inn door included Madeleine, who explained, 
as she took charge of our wraps, that she had left her duties to say 
*“ Au revoir” “ Mademoiselle will not forget the promised photo- 
graph,” she found opportunity to whisper to one of us, her manner 
expressing regret at our departure, as though the same scene were 
not a daily occurrence in summer-time. Hearing us speak of the 
little courier as “ Napoleon,” her mirth was spontaneous, and could 
not be kept to herself. ‘Ces dames t’appellent ‘ Napoléon !’” she 
proclaimed. But instead of being abashed by the laughter of a 
mocking audience, the imp treated his new title as quite appropriate. 
“ Mais oui,” he responded, smiling with conscious pride, “* Napoléon 
premier !” 

Aided by this august personage, we again climbed by a shaky 
ladder to the roof of the coach, and waved our good-byes. Made- 
leine’s sweet lips framed “Au revoir,” and our host bowed to the 
same refrain. ‘Next summer,” we said, and our intention was 
genuine. When parting from aught one cares for, “ Au revoir” is so 
much easier to say than our English ‘ Good-bye,” and in our hearts 
we always say “Till we meet again.” 

We rattled past the church, the annexe, and the fountain, and 
past the rival inn, “Le Hotel de la Bretagne,” leaving the peaceful 
village far behind. Our route lay by the mountain road where we 
had loved to wander, and we missed our silent Breton neighbour, 
who usually strolled there in the sunshine, a lonely figure, made 
more noticeable by his gold-embroidered coat and his bright blue 
sash. 

“ Napoleon’s ” patriotic pride seemed pleased at our evident regret 
at leaving Huelgoat, and, drawing nearer, he began to eulogise the 
English in general, and us in particular. “TI like all the English, 
but you more than any.” 

We wondered why this honour had been reserved for us, and 
soon discovered that it was a matter of personal vanity. ‘ Because 
some English visitors never speak to ‘ Napoleon.’ ” 

Then followed many interesting details of our guide’s career ; 
more than one visitor had wanted to take him away into their 
service. A Jersey gentleman had offered to educate him, but the 
gamin declined, thereby depriving Jersey of an exotic plant. We 
told him it was a pity not to see the world when he had a chance, 
but he replied promptly, “One has plenty of time at fourteen.” In 
spite of his military bearing, a seafaring life attracted him most, and, 
as soon as he could get away, he meant to be a sailor. 

Cross-examined by “Napoleon” as to what we had seen at 
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Huelgoat, we felt intensely ignorant. True, we had seen “la pierre 
tremblante ” and “ Le Ménage de la Vierge,” but we had not explored 
the forests, nor visited the Cascades of St. Herbot, the patron 
saint of cattle. Every year, it appears, a wonderful “ Pardon” is 
held in honour of this saint. Cattle are brought from the whole 
countryside, and offerings of ox-tails are made by their owners to 
the Church, in token of gratitude. 

“Napoleon ” was eloquent as to “la chasse,” for which Huelgoat 
is noted in winter. We drove past forests where wild boars may still 
be encountered, and the bloodthirsty youth was naturally more im- 
pressed by the thought of slaughtering boars than the beauty of the 
scene before us. On our right lay tracts of moorland and forest, 
and on the left a river meandered near the roadway, and dark trees 
stood out upon the summit of the distant hills. Under a summer 
sky all was peace and beauty, but winter must be a desolate season 
here. The couvre-feu still rings nightly, and all lights have to be 
extinguished in the auberges, where the Breton is apt to consume 
more cider than is good for him. 

As this little peasant thus talked to us, full of intelligence and 
humour, we could not help contrasting him with a country lad in an 
isolated English village. Where should we find one who could enjoy 
this quiet dadinage at his own expense without becoming awkward 
or over-familiar? ‘ Napoleon” and Madeleine were truly among 
Nature’s own gentlefolk. 

When posing for the photograph of which she had reminded us 
this morning, Madeleine was not pleased at being caught in the 
village street and asked to stand still for a few minutes there and 
then. She expostulated that she was not “ dzen coiffe.” “ Another 
time” she would put on her best things and pose for Mademoiselle ; 
but Mademoiselle was obdurate, so Madeleine yielded with good 
grace, and stood with sweet seriousness, neither blushing nor embar- 
rassed, though the village gossips rushed to doors and windows to 
see the fun. 

Meanwhile she told us that she had seen something of the world, 
and that Madame had even taken her em voyage toGuingamp! She 
had often posed for her photograph, and visitors had offered her 
situations elsewhere, but she did not wish to leave her own people, 
adding naively, “ Et on est si bien 4l’Hotel de France.” We admired 
again her delicate colouring, and the ever-changing light in her hazel 
eyes, wondering where, among these peasants, could be found a fit 
mate for Madeleine? 

Now, as we neared the railway station, we asked “ Napoleon ” if 
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he, too, would stand for his photograph. ‘“ Ah, oui,” he responded, 
nodding his consent, “ pour un souvenir ;” and as soon as we had 
alighted and the baggage was disposed of, he promptly fell into 
position. Standing with one hand raised to the salute, “‘ Napoleon ” 
faced the camera to be immortalised. 

Very soon the train was carrying us on toward Concarneau, but 
we thought often of the little peasant lad, and wondered if his impish 


face would greet us on our return to Huelgoat. 
J. QUIGLEY. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL LICENSING 
OF TEACHERS IN THE PAST. 


“ OT a man in Europe,” says Cardinal Newman, “ who talks 

bravely against the Church but owes it to the Church that 
he can talk at all.” It is only when we come to read the history 
of the Middle Ages that we realise the full import of what Newman 
asserts. And, whatever may be said on the subject by partisans, the 
impartial historian of education will always gladly recognise the 
glorious part played by the Church in the episcopal and early 
monastic schools. Not that the candid inquirer will necessarily 
suppose that the Church was the first or only institution which 
recognised the responsibility of handing on the torch of learning 
from one generation to another, or of spreading widecast the benefits 
of culture and instruction. The Holy Catholic Church had been 
founded on the model of the “ Universal Empire” which the City 
of Rome had held before itself in its political vision. The military, 
social, political organism which hoped to complete itself in universal 
dominion had, it is true, passed away. But, like the waves of the 
sea, as the currents of history moved onward into fresh regions, the 
old ideals passed forward, and moulded the new waters with the old 
forms of aspiration towards a universal empire, now to ecclesiastical 
rather than political ends. In attempting large and far-reaching 
ecclesiastical objects, it was not likely that educational ends, at any 
rate in some subsidiary degree, would be left out. For the institutions 
of Church and State, corporations as they are of the highest and most 
comprehensive forms, “never die,” and for the continuance of the 
ideas for which they stood to future ages—nay, to even the following 
generation—the culture and education of the young is too pressing 
and obvious a condition to escape the urgent attention of a State or 
religion of even a comparatively low type. 

We should expect, therefore, that the care for the young in their 
upbringing would not be overlooked by the builders of the old 
Roman Empire. Into this I cannot go further than to quote the 
words of Gibbon: “In all the cities of the Roman world the 
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education of youth was entrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric, 
who were elected by the magistrates, maintained at the public 
expense, and distinguished by many lucrative and honourable 
privileges.” Without further inquiry on what would be an interest- 
ing question—viz. to what degree the organisation in this direction 
was elaborated by the Romans—I only pause here to remark that 
the arrangements spoken of by Gibbon, however thorough or how- 
ever lacking in their completeness, were clearly directed to the 
production of the citizen—probably, indeed, with that high ideal 
before them, as declared in detail to us by Quintilian, of the donus 
orator. 

With the words of Cardinal Newman still sounding in our ears, 
it is best to respectfully pass by in comparative silence the early 
centuries of the Christian era; for details of educational history 
are lacking, or, when found, are not indicative, for the most part, of 
the encouragement of secular learning. The Fourth Council of 
Carthage, for instance, disallowed the reading of secular books, even 
by the bishops. This was in 398 A.D. ; and although there were in- 
dividual Churchmen who had more generous views as to literature, 
yet it would seem that learning and teaching came into prominence 
in the Christian Church with the foundation and development of the 
Benedictine Order of monks. 

It was not, however, till the time of Charlemagne that education 
became organised as such. In 787 that monarch addressed a letter to 
the abbots of the monasteries throughout his empire. This proclama- 
tion has been called “ the first general charter of education for the 
Middle Ages.” In it abbots are exhorted to study “letters,” to 
enable them to understand more clearly the contents of the Scrip- 
tures, and because, “although right doing be preferable to right 
speaking, yet must the knowledge of what is right precede right 
action.” But the abbots are further expected to choose men for 
study who will not only be zealous and capable students, but also 
men who will be desirous of instructing others. These instructions 
were issued to bishops as well as to abbots. Theodulf, the Bishop 
of Orleans, was one who carried out the directions of the King. The 
spirit in which he did this is seen by the fact that he required all 
the clergy in his diocese to receive all children who should be sent 
by their parents to be taught in each parish, and that no fees were 
to be exacted. There is the principle of universal free elementary 
education suggested. How far this was adopted in the other 
dioceses, or even in Theodulf’s own, it is difficult to ascertain. But 
the idea of universal education is there, and it is in the spirit of his 
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great king, Charlemagne. I only add that Charlemagne established 
the great Palace schools for the people about his Court, together 
with others of the laity from a distance, and that into these schools 
he brought the most distinguished scholars of the day, one of the 
greatest being obtained from England, viz. Alcuin, of the York 
school. 

Within the idea of the great educationist Emperor, we have seen, 
are included (1) schools of the courtier-nobles of the Palace ; 
(2) schools in connection with the monasteries ; (3) schools in 
connection with the dioceses—or what have been called the 
Cathedral schools. The Palace schools must not be taken as 
necessarily non-ecclesiastical. They were to be “the nursery for 
the future bishops and abbots of the Frankish Empire. It was 
perhaps in its origin an outgrowth of the royal school.” So says 
Mr. Hastings Rashdall, and it is with a sense of relief in getting 
adequate and expert guidance in the very difficult question of 
assigning the part played by the monasteries in this period that I 
quote his words on the subject. After saying that the influential 
part of the Carolingian reform was the enactment that “every 
monastery and every cathedral should have a school for the edu- 
cation of young clerks,” he adds, “ of these two classes of schools 
by far the most important were the schools of the monasteries, 
which now for the first time opened their doors to non-monastic 
students. Nearly all the schools which possessed more than a local 
importance were monastic. 

“From the beginning of the ninth century all the more important 
monasteries had two distinct schools—one of its own od/a#, the other 
for outsiders. All the enlightened ecclesiastics of the time were 
educated in monasteries, and most of them were monks: it was from 
the monasteries that the episcopal schools derived their teachers. On 
the other hand, it was, as we shall see, from the cathedral schools 
that the Universities were at length developed, when the intellectual 
enthusiasm of the Middle Ages began to flow in a channel distinct 
from its religious enthusiasm. The cathedral schools were of course 
as ecclesiastical in their character and aims as the monastic ; and 
this ecclesiastical character of the pre- University education should be 
remembered as the first of the conditions which determined, at least 
in Northern Europe, the form of the intellectual movement out of 
which the Universities grew and the shape of the University system 
itself.” 

So far, then, I have attempted to sketch the origin of the organi- 
sation of education in the Middle Ages. The two points which 
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especially stand out are, firstly, the far-reachingness of the organisa- 
tion, and, secondly, its ecclesiastical character. Charlemagne clearly 
never contemplated the idea of schools apart from ecclesiastical 
sanction. Learning and teaching were the functions of the 
Church, and it was only with the growing need of differentiation in 
the growth of the body politic that they became in any degree 
separated. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find in 826 that at a synod 
of Pope Eugenius II. there is a decree stating that it has been 
reported in some places there are neither masters to teach nor 
any provision for a school. The order, therefore, is made that in 
all episcopal sees, and all other places where it is necessary, masters and 
doctors are to be provided for, to teach “letters” and the liberal arts. 
Charlemagne’s enthusiasm for schools has now passed into the hands 
of the Pope and his synod. More than ever, all education became 
tightly bound within the ecclesiastical clasp. 

Let us examine more closely the condition of affairs to which 
education had to adapt itself. We may then see the reason, if not 
indeed, the necessity of, ecclesiastical organisation in the education 
of the time. 

Up to the eleventh or twelfth century the society of the Middle 
Ages may be said to have consisted of those engaged in warfare, of 
those who were more or less serfs of the soil, and of those who had 
some sort of ecclesiastical aspirations. The military class, on the 
whole, had occupation so absorbing as, except in special instances, to 
exclude the need, as well as the opportunity, of instruction in letters. 
The serfs were une quantité négligeable. The whole, therefore, of the 
educated classes belonged to those who looked for an ecclesiastical 
career, in the many-sided forms which those careers presented in the 
Middle Ages. There is no reason to regard this ecclesiastical organi- 
sation of education as a tyranny. If it had been a despotism, as 
M. Léon Maitre acutely points out, there would be traces of reproaches 
hurled at the authorities, complaining of some restrictions or pro- 
hibitions which were unjust. The fact is that the liberal professions 
did not exist outside of the Church, so that ecclesiastical education 
may be regarded as technical education in an age when there was 
education only for the profession of the Church. Ecclesiastics were, 
as Seebohm says, the lawyers, diplomatists, envoys, ambassadors, 
ministers, chancellors—and even prime ministers. It might be added 
that before the establishment of the University of Salerno they were 
often the physicians as well. 

It was whilst the Church had the universal control of the schools 
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that it felt irresistibly the necessity of organisation. It is with the 
episcopal or cathedral schools that organisation was the most 
complete. 

The twelfth-century Renascence is a critical epoch in the history 
of education. As Miss Drane says: “Schools and teachers were 
indefinitely multiplied ; the office of teaching was no longer confined 
to ecclesiastics, and, falling into the hands of professors, unavoidably 
assumed a new character. But the main principles of the former 
system still remained in force.” Again M. Léon Maitre says: 
“ Frightened by the violent emancipation of the bourgeoisie and by 
the multiplication of mistakes which were being made, the Church 
judged it prudent to submit to its control all the new masters, whether 
lay or clerk. Accustomed to consider the Church as the only 
teaching authority, the aspirants to teaching were thankful that it did 
not abuse its omnipotence up to the point of arrogating the monopoly 
of teaching, and recognised without difficulty the privilege of the 
licentia docendi.” 

M. Léon Maitre is here referring to the decretal of Pope 
Gregory IX., after the Lateran Council of 1179. This decretal 
requires (1) that every cathedral church must provide a benefice for 
a master to teach the clerks; and (2) that anyone selling the 
licence to teach or refusing it to one fit for teaching shall be deprived 
of his own benefice. 

Two years afterwards, in 1181, Pope Alexander III. sent a 
special communication to the Bishop of Winchester, requiring him 
to abolish in his diocese all fees for licences to teach. “Gratis 
accepistis, gratis date,” he says. This communication was sent to the 
bishop, and he was the titular licenser. In fact, of course, the bishop 
was, originally, often the teacher, or chief teacher, himself; and if a 
prelate had been a teacher, it is said that he always retained the proud 
title of Master even after reaching episcopal or abbatial honours. But 
as schools multiplied, the duties of schoolmasters, and especially 
what one may call the duties of Inspector of Schools for the diocese, 
necessarily had to devolve on a special functionary. 

This was, in England, the Chancellor, Magister Scholarum, or 
Scholasticus. He had jurisdiction over the schools, and the granting, 
under the bishop, of licences. The decretals, which I have quoted, 
from Pope Gregory IX. and Alexander III. are confirmed after the 
fourth Lateran Council in 1215 by Pope Innocent III. The post 
of schoolmaster was filled by a canon, a simple priest, or a monk of 
St. Benedict.' If a doctor of talent presented himself there would 


1 So says M. Léon Maitre. 
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be no scruple in accepting him as a teacher in the schools. This 
licensing of teachers was thus general throughout the dominion of 
the Roman Church, but its action in England may be illustrated by a 
passage from Mr. J. H. Round’s ‘Commune of London.” He gives 
the Latin text of an ordinance from the legate, Henry de Blois, in 
the time of King Stephen, to the effect that all schoolmasters teaching 
school in London without licence from the cathedral schoolmaster 
(Magister Scholarum) should be excommunicated.' 

Reference of disputes to Popes gave them authority over schools, 
and served as foundation later on for them to assume authority in 
the disputes of Universities. There were occasionally contests of a 
somewhat fierce nature as to whether the Magister had jurisdiction 
over a// schools. Pope Alexander III., in his decision with regard 
to the Abbey of S. Bertin, settled that such jurisdiction did not 
apply to the abbeys and schools of priories dependent on the larger 
abbeys. There is an account extant of a lord of the manor who 
entrusted the direction of the school on his estate to the monks of the 
priory of the town. When the lord’s son attempted to take away the 
collation, as it was termed, to the schoolmastership, another abbey 
appealed to Alexander III. to have the abbey maintained in its right. 
The Pope, it is said, used all his influence with the lord. It thus 
appears that vested interests grew up, apparently outside of the juris- 
diction of the Church, as far as co//ation was concerned, but even then 
probably not with regard to licensing. The lord could, it is thought, only 
choose for presentation to a teaching benefice a man who had been 
licensed by the diocesan. There is evidence as to the qualifications 
required by the Magister Scholarum before instituting a teacher to a 
benefice, and presumably, therefore, before licensing him. Fulbert, 
e.g. in the eleventh century, requires that a man should be of ripe age 
and of great purity of morals ; and in the twelfth century Etienne de 
Tournay says to be a schoolmaster a man must be, first, of tried and 
proved virtue ; and, second, of complete erudition. The payment of 
a schoolmaster was the holding of a prebend in a cathedral, or chantry 
in a church, in later times. This gave what we should call security 
of tenure. He is bound to reside permanently where his work is, 


1 Vacancy of See of London (1134-41). Bishop of Winchester interferes : 
‘*H. Dei gratia Wintoniensis ecclesie minister capitulo Sancti Pauli et Willelmo 
archdiacono et ministris suis salutem. Precipio vobis pro obedientia ut trina 
vocatione sententiam anatematis in eos proferatis qui sine licentia Henrici 
Magistri Scolarum in tota civitate Lundon legere presumpserint preter eos qui 
scolas Sancte Marie de Archa et Sancti Martini Magni regunt. Teste Magistro 
Tlario apud Wintoniam.” 
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unless he gets special permission to go elsewhere, temporarily or 
otherwise. 

I have throughout laid stress on the cathedral schools rather than 
on the monasteries, for though there was a period between the time 
of Charles the Great and the eleventh century, é.e. the Benedictine 
Age, when the Benedictines did great things for education in the 
schools, that age closed with Anselm, who was, as Mr. Hastings 
Rashdall calls him, “ the last of the great monastic teachers.” From 
that time onwards the monastic schools confined themselves almost 
entirely to regulars and novices, and it was the cathedral schools 
which carried on what was done in the way of education of seculars. 
It was from the cathedral school of Paris that the so-called founder 
of the University of Paris came. In 1132 Stephen de Senlis, 
Bishop of Paris, required a certain Galon to discontinue teaching. 
“ Galon persisted, in defiance of the Bishop, and his pupils, deserting 
his school through fear of incurring ecclesiastical censures, Galon 
was put to silence. He appealed to the Pope, and this is the first 
occasion,” says Crévier, “in which the authority of the Court of 
Rome appears as interfering in the affairs of the University.” 

Again, it was from the cathedral schools, in all probability, 
that the idea arose of having the teaching of schools connected 
with the various important churches of the towns and villages. 
This was done by the institution of schools in the various chan- 
tries which were established in the larger churches throughout the 
country, 

Mr. Arthur F. Leach did an inestimable service to the history 
of education in showing with such a wealth of illustration the 
importance of the chantry schools in English education of the pre- 
Reformation times. ‘The great bulk of the chantries,” he says, in 
England, ‘seem to have been founded in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, and went on in increasing crowds with the 
spread of wealth, right up to the Reformation.” Although the 
chantry priest was, in the first place, appointed to pray for the soul 
of an individual, his family, and friends, eventually other functions 
fell to his lot, one of the most common being that of teaching poor 
boys. As there were chantries in connection with most, if not 
all, of the important churches of the country, the requirement, by the 
bequeather of a chantry, of the teaching of children by the chantry 
priest was analogous to the institution by the Church of a prebend 
in the cathedral churches for the Scholasticus. 

Mr. Leach has nothing to say about licences to these chantry 
priests in his “ English Schools at the Reformation —1546-48” ; 
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but, in his volume on “ Early Yorkshire Schools,” ! he has given 
interesting cases in connection with licensing of teachers in the 
chapter schools of York, Beverley, and Ripon. 

In connection with York, he tells us how, in 1367, Mr. Adam, 
of York, Precentor, complained that, “Whereas by immemorial 
custom the keeping school in the city cf York for teaching boys 
singing ought to be held in a certain place belonging to the 
Cathedral church, the appointment and removal of the rector or 
master of which was appurtenant to the Precentorship, yet divers 
chaplains, holy-water carriers, and many others, actually keep song 
school or schools in parish churches, houses, and other places in York, 
to the no small prejudice and grievance of the Precentor. .. .” 
All such masters, or keepers of schools, on the order of the 
Archbishop, were required to give them up within a fortnight, on 
pain of ecclesiastical censure. 

In 1375 one of the York schools had a master, John of York, 
who, on appeal to the Chancellor, was successful in suppressing an 
unlicensed grammar-school master. The alternative was pain of ex- 
communication. Mr. Leach refers to further cases of suppression of 
unlicensed teachers at St. Paul’s, London, 1137, and at Winchester 
in 1180, at Canterbury, 1307-22 ; and states that similar rights were 
exercised by the Abbot of Walden, at Saffron Walden, in 1475. 
The cases referred to by Mr. Leach at Beverley are given more 
circumstantially. 

In 1304, on the motion of the rector of the school, Robert of 
Dalton, clerk, “ who, unmindful of his salvation,” had dared to teach 
school there, to the prejudice of the liberties of the Church, was 
directed by the Chapter to desist in nine days, or he would be 
solemnly excommunicated in Dalton Church. In the following 
year, Stephen of Gorton, clerk, received a similar warning for 
keeping an adulterine (7.e. unlicensed) school in Kelk. If he did 
not desist, he, too, was to be excommunicated, but, in his own 
school (“in scholis ipsius Stephani”). Mr. Leach’s third case is at 
Beverley itself—an action against Geoffrey of Sancton, in 1305, for 
keeping an unlicensed school. He was warned to abstain from 
teaching, and actually fell under sentence of excommunication. 
“But, as with hardened mind, he despised the things of the Church, 
a hearing was refused him. They, therefore, asked the Official to 
avoid the said Geoffrey in the Consistory Court and other places 
whatsoever, and cause him to be avoided by others; that whilst 
he is shut out from common intercourse, being overwhelmed with 


! Yorkshire Archaeological Society's Record Series, 1898. (1899.) 
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shame, he may be more easily bent to the grace of humility and the 
result of reconciliation.” This was effectual, for in 1306 the 
Chapter directed Sir Alan of Humbleton to absolve Geoffrey of 
Sancton from excommunication. 

The system of licensing teachers, I take it, thus remained in the 
hands of the Church till the time of the Reformation. As Mr. 
Leach has shown, the chief schools at that time were the chantry 
schools, and, with the dissolution of these, consequent upon the 
Chantry Acts of 1546-48, in the reign of Edward VI., the system of 
licensing, it would seem, lost its universality. But it continued to 
exist, at least as a survival from the old ecclesiastical system. As I 
shall show, it continued without a break to remain part of the 
Canon Law of the English Church. 

In the reign of Mary, on the restoration of the Roman Church, 
there was, in 1555, an attempt to return to the practice of licensing. 
In the “ Constitutiones Legatine R. Poli Cardinalis” the eleventh 
Decretum is (in Latin) : “ Let no one, for the future, dare to under- 
take in any place the office of teaching, unless he has been examined 
by the Ordinary, and has been admonished as to the books which 
he ought to read. If it be otherwise, let him incur the pain of 
excommunication, and be prohibited from teaching for three years. 
And, amongst those who already perform the office of teaching, if 
any one should be found unworthy in faith, teaching, or morals, let 
him be ejected ; but, if worthy, let him be confirmed.” 

Immediately after Elizabeth’s accession, at the meeting of Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury, it was proposed—but it 
does not seem clear whether it actually became an ordinance— 
‘that no one should be admitted to teach youth, either in schools 
or private families, unless he has been approved by the Ordinary.” 
This was embodied in the injunctions given by the Queen concern- 
ing the clergy and laity of this realm. And, again, in 1571, Con- 
vocation of Canterbury not only made this quite definite, but added 
“‘That the bishop shall approve no schoolmaster as worthy of the 
office of teacher, unless, in his judgment, he has sufficient know- 
ledge [nisi guem suo judicio doctum invenerit], and unless he is 
recommended as worthy in life and morals by the testimony of pious 
men.” 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign there still need to be considered the 
notices of the Visitations of the Archbishop’s province. In 1567 
Archbishop Parker laid down in one of the Articles of Visitation the 
question: ‘Whether the officers and ministers, including the 
schoolmasters, within your church, as without, do either privily or 
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openly preach or teach any unwholesome, erroneous, seditious 
doctrine.” It is true that at the same time the inquiry is to be 
made: “ Whether your schoolmasters be of a sincere religion, and 
be diligent in teaching and bringing up of youth.” But it is quite 
clear that, with these visitations of Elizabeth’s reign, the machinery 
of the Bishop with regard to the old ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
schools is now being brought to bear for a political and religiously 
orthodox, rather than a pedagogical, purpose. The Privy Council, 
for instance, in 1581, ask Archbishop Grindall to have a good 
regard to the execution of the Act concerning recusant school- 
masters. Whereupon Grindall at once despatches the order for 
inquiry: “ Whether any schoolmaster of suspected religion, or 
that is not licensed to teach by the Bishop or Ordinary, doth 
teach in any public or private place within this diocese.” So, 
again, in 1583, Archbishop Whitgift! directs the similar inquiry 
throughout his province, from all schoolmasters, “as well public 
as private, with order that such as be unsound may be removed, 
according to the statute in that behalf provided.” In 158s, 
again, Whitgift is making inquiries in the diocese of Chichester, 
and in 1588 he enjoins the churchwardens and sworn men in the 
ordinary visitation of the diocese of Sarum to inquire “if any 
within your parish doth teach without licence of his Ordinary, under 
his seal.” In 1604 the English Church Canons were adopted. The 
Seventy-seventh Canon enjoins: “No man shall teach either in 
public school or private house, but such as shall be allowed by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, or Ordinary of the place, under his hand 
and seal, being found meet as well for his learning and dexterity in 
teaching as for sober and honest conversation, and also for right 


’ Strype, in the Life of Archbishop Whitgift, gives specimens of two licences 
as granted by Whitgift. One was to Jos. Brown, B.A., as follows :— 

‘‘ Ad instruend. erudiend. et informand. quoscunque pueros in literis gram- 
maticalibus, aliisque documentis licitis et honestis ; ac de jure, legibus et statutis 
hujus regni Anglize in ea parte permissis et approbatis, in quocunque loco publico 
vel privato tuo arbitrio, eligend. etc., in et per dioc. Winton. et Cicestren. ... 
Tibi de cujus fidelitate, literarum scientia, morum probitate et diligentia 
plurimum confidimus, licentiam, &c. ad nostrum beneplacitum, tantummodo 
duraturam, &c.” 

The above licence, it is to be noted, is for grammar teaching. The other sort 
of licences for English schoolmasters ran :— 

‘* In facultate legendi ac scribendi, aliisque documentis licitis et honestis,” &c., 
as before. 

Such a licence, adds Strype, was given in 1585 to one Stephen Woodcock. 
Similar licences, Strype says, were given from year to year by Whitgift, though 
he does not afford material for judging as to their number. 
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understanding of God’s true religion ; and also except he shall first 
subscribe to the first and third Articles ”—/.e. “ King’s Supremacy ” 
and “ The Church of England as a true and Apostolical Church.” 
(This Canon was supplemented, if not superseded, by the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 ; and it was only the Act of 9 and 1o Victoria, 
c. 59, which repealed the section of the Act of Uniformity which 
imposed the sanction of punishment on those teaching without the 
licence. By 32 and 33 Victoria, c. 56, s. 20, the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners are to provide in every scheme for abolition of the 
necessity of having the Ordinary’s licence.) The ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of schoolmasters by the bishop was turned into an instru- 
ment for the punishment of heresy, rather than the promotion 
of education ; though Bishop Gibson, in his ‘Codex Juris Eccle- 
siastici Anglicani,” 1761, says that the licences to teach school 
appear without number on the records of particular sees, as also 
prohibitions. I may add to this the interesting fact that in the 
Commonwealth the power of licensing schoolmasters was exercised 
by the major-generals, and it is needless to state that good affection 
to the Council of State was a necessary condition of the licence. 
The ecclesiastical aspect has become political, and the pedagogical 
aspect overshadowed. I have found a case in which King Charles I. 
interfered as against the Chancellor—in 1629. In that year Andrew 
Bird, head of the Free School at Reading, complains that the 
Chancellor of the diocese has granted a licence to one to teach 
grammar to the prejudice of the borough school. “It is,” says the 
King’s ordinance, “ the King’s pleasure that he cause that licence to 
be revoked.” 

The following example (taken from Mr. Leach’s “ History of 
Winchester College ”) will show how licensing affected schools in the 
seventeenth century :— 

In 1629, Stanley, the Head Master of Winchester College, asked 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to put down John Imber, who had 
been usher at the College, but “had of late, upon a general licence 
granted out of your Grace’s Court of Faculties, or from your Vicar- 
General, set up and still doth continue the teaching of Grammar and 
Latin books within the said city, to the great prejudice and dis- 
couragement of the said collegiate school.” Stanley not only asked 
that Imber be restrained, but that in all future licences granted to 
schoolmasters in that diocese a clause be inserted, requiring that 
the applicant “shall not teach within seven miles of the College.” 
At first, the Archbishop restrained Imber from teaching within five 
miles of the College, whereupon the (city) Corporation petitioned 
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the Archbishop that the city should not be deprived “of the benefit 
of Imber’s teaching.” In the end, the Archbishop referred the case 
to the Chancellor of the diocese of Winchester. The result is not 
known, but Mr. Leach points out that on a previous occasion the 
College had themselves been restrained by ecclesiastical authority 
from taking “ outsiders,” z.e. townspeople’s sons. 

Dr. J. F. Furnivall very kindly has supplied me with a repre- 
sentative entry from the Gloucester diocesan registry. ‘28 die 
Novembris 1681, in Registro episcopali Gloucestrensi, coram 
Cancellario etc. I, John Edwardes, of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the 
County of Warwick, now to be licensed to teach in the Publicke 
Free School of Clifford Chambers, in the diocese of Gloucester, doe 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles as by lawe is required.—John 
Edwardes.” Dr. Furnivall also has sent me two cases of similar 
subscription, and licence thereupon granted /o practise chirurgery. 
From all which it is clear, once more, that licensing had become a 
test of orthodoxy in politics and theology—and not, in the chief 
regard, professional fitness. With respect to practisers of physic, the 
following is from Archbishop Sheldon’s orders to the Bishops of his 
province. 1665. 

[Whole of the Clause V. ] 
“V.— Concerning practisers of Physic. 


“ That before the said feast day of our blessed lady St. Mary the 
Virgin, they and every of them particularly certify me the names, 
surnames, degrees and qualities of all practisers of physic within their 
respective dioceses ; in what towns, villages, or places they live ; 
whether licensed and by whom ; and how they appear affected to his 
Majesty’s Government and the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England.” 


In connection with Archbishop Sheldon’s order I add Cardwell’s 
note: “By statute 3 Henry VIII. c. 11, bishops and their vicars- 
general had the right of licensing physicians and surgeons in their 
respective dioceses.” 

To show how the question of schoolmasters’ licences could be 
made obnoxious to Nonconformists, let us take the case of Claridge. 
Richard Claridge wasa Quaker who, in 1707, kept a successful school 
at Edmonton. Lord Coleraine and another parishioner took exception 
to the school on the ground that Claridge might proselytise children, 
and that, at any rate, the school was an eyesore to the vicar, his 
lecturer, and the master of the free school. Claridge was cited to 
appear personally at Doctors’ Commons, charged with teaching boys 
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and young men in the rudiments of the grammar and English tongue, 
and other school-learning, without licence in that behalf first had 
and obtained. This action dropped through; but, eight months 
afterwards, Lord Coleraine put up his footman, Edward Earl, to 
prosecute Claridge. Earl wasa man who was no householder, nor 
had he any “ visible estate”; but he was thought good enough for 
the purpose. The cause was tried at the Consistory of St. Paul’s. 
Evidence was given tending to show that the prosecution arose from 
malice and ill-will, and that Edward Earl was not acting of his own 
initiative, but at “the instance, request, and charges of Lord Cole- 
raine.” But the case proceeded, whereupon Claridge applied, 
through his counsel, to the Queen’s Bench for a prohibition to stay 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical court. His counsel argued that 
teaching school is lawful for any person by the common law; that 
canons against the common law are void, and that Acts of Parlia- 
ment and offences against them belong to the judgment of the 
temporal, and not to the ecclesiastical, courts. A prohibition was 
granted to stop proceedings till the next term, when the spiritual 
court might appear to show cause why a writ of prohibition should 
not be made out. The counsel on the other side did not appear, 
and the ecclesiastical court was tied up from any further prosecution. 

Now how vexatious these proceedings were will be judged 
when it is pointed out that Claridge taught some of these children 
gratis ; that he claimed “not to corrupt the youth, but to instruct 
them in the principles of truth and righteousness.” But to show 
conclusively that the legal action was based on difference of theo- 
logical tenet, and not upon any question of educational fitness, it 
is enough to say that Claridge was an M.A. of the University of 
Oxford, where he had the reputation of being a good orator, 
philosopher, and Grecian. That he was a good teacher may be 
concluded from the size of his school, in which the boarders in- 
creased, and divers of the townspeople also sent their children to 
him. Aclear statement of the bishops’ views as to their ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction is to be found in a letter from Bishop Nicholson to 
Mr. Baron Price in 1705. He says: “Archbishop Arundel’s 
Constitutions in Lyndwood’s ‘ Provincial,’ where it is stated that all 
manner of teachers (guicungue docentes, as well as magistri) are 
under the cognisance of the Canon as to licensing. 2. The gloss 
observes that the instructors of women and girls (which will hardly 
ever appear to have been the case of men in orders) are com- 
prehended under that general title. 3. The private teachers (in 
cameris et introitibus) are then required to have licences from the 
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Ordinary in form ; and they that have them not, are to be proceeded 
against as sowers of schism.” ! 

This, however, is not the view held by the Crown Law Courts, as 
will be shown by the following case :— 

In 1700, a schoolmaster called Cox was summoned before the 
Ecclesiastical Court at Exeter for teaching school without a licence 
from the bishop, and, on motion before the Lord Chancellor, an 
order was made that cause should be shown why a prohibition should 
not go. It was in the Court of Chancery moved to discharge the 
said order, alleging that before the Reformation this was certainly of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Lord Keeper Wright gave judgment: 
“That both Courts may have a concurrent jurisdiction, and a crime 
may be punishable both in the one and the other. The Canons 
of a Convocation do not bind the laity without an Act of Parliament. 
But I always was, and still am, of opinion that keeping of school is, 
by the old laws of England, of ecclesiastical cognisance. Therefore 
let the order for prohibition be discharged.” But he held that, if it 
was for the teaching of any school except a grammar school, viz. 
writing schools, reading schools, and dancing schools, and suchlike, 
then the prohibition was to be granted. 

To take another instance. The great Nonconformist minister, 
Dr. Philip Doddridge, was cited to appear before the Consistory Court 
in 1733 for not having a licence. It is true that in this case it was 
on account of preaching and not school-teaching. Proceedings were 
eventually stopped by a message from King George II. Doddridge’s 
comments on the case show how licensing pressed on the Dissenters 
in the matter of school-teaching. So I give the passage in full. 

From “ Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D.D.,” 
by J. Doddridge Humphreys, vol. iii. p. 131. From letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Chandler, December 5, 1733 :— 

“The persecution in itself is not remarkable, for I have been 
told that ear twenty such attempts have been made, within less than 
so many years, upon dissenting schoolmasters in this diocese, which 
have given the instigators no other satisfaction than what they have 
found in giving such testimony of their candour and moderation, 
and putting some poor families, for such have been chiefly concerned, 
to the expense of a prohibition, in which they have always ended. 
It is, therefore, I think, no wonder that an academy in the town 
where this dread tribunal sits should be looked upon as an offence 
not to be quietly endured. 


1 From a letter of Bishop Nicholson to Mr. Baron Price, 1705, in Sir H. 
Ellis’s Let/ers of Eminent Literary Men. 
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“What is most worthy of particular notice in this present 
case is a proposal which the Chancellor has been pleased to make 
me in private, and which he desired me to communicate to my 
friends in town, and to which he expects an answer within a few 
days. It is this—if the bishop or others, with whom he may think 
proper to consult, judge that he may safely do it he will grant me 
a licence, on resubscribing the articles which I have already sub- 
scribed, as a qualification for preaching, and taking the usual oaths 
to the Government, being satisfied of my character and abilities to 
teach, by what he has already heard and known of me; yet still 
asserting his right to examine my learning and dexterity in the art of 
instructing if he thought it necessary, and waiving it only as a matter 
of personal complaisance.” 

As a practical illustration that, in the popular view, jurisdiction 
was accorded to the bishops’ power of licensing, the case of the 
charity schools may be cited. These schools, established about 
1700, by 1760 had reached the number of over 1,800, The number 
of scholars was about 42,500.! The great text-book for these school- 
masters was Dr. Talbot’s “Christian Schoolmaster.” It is there 
distinctly stated that to take the bishop’s licence is required from 
every teacher; and it is added that anyone teaching in any parish 
without a licence ought to be prosecuted by the churchwardens of 
the parish where he taught for the said offence. 

An example of insistence on the necessity of obtaining the 
bishop’s licence falls within the reign of the late Queen Victoria. In 
a book called ‘‘Church-Clavering ; or, the Schoolmaster,” by the 
Rev. W. Gresley, Prebendary of Lichfield,? we have a picture drawn 
as it presents itself to his mind of an ideal master of a National 
school. Joseph Primer just escapes becoming a Dissenter preacher, 
and becomes instead a teacher of a National school. “I have often 
wished,” he says, “that I had received a regular licence and com- 
mission from the bishop. I should feel more comfortable with such 
an authority, and do not live without the hope of receiving one 
some day.” An interlocutor inquires: “ Well, but you do not mean 
to say that in the present day you would prevent all persons from 
keeping schools unless they are licensed by the bishops? ” 

To which Primer replies that “those who belong to the Church 
should obey its rules. All Church of England schoolmasters, I con- 
ceive, would be bound to go to the bishop fora licence if he required 
it; . . . let the bishops” (continues Primer), “if they think fit, revive 


1 Charity School Sermon, by Dr. Worthington, 1768. 
2 Published in 1843. 
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the practice of licensing masters. Let such masters be subject to a 
strict examination as to their principles and qualifications, and let 
the Church-people send their children to masters who are so licensed. 
What is then more extraordinary in requiring that schoolmasters 
should be licensed than forbidding surgeons or lawyers to practise 
without authority? And is it not better to send our children to be 
educated by a master whose competency is guaranteed by authority 
than to commit them to the tender mercies of any ignorant person 
who may think fit to open a school ?” 

With Mr. Primer’s last argument many would cordially agree. 
But, seeing that national education has to be organised, we wish 
our licensing or registration to be national also, and to have it on a 
wide basis which may, or rather shall, include all teachers of any 
sect and denomination—men and women teachers, public and 
private teachers, University, secondary, and elementary teachers, 
on the common possession of the knowledge of the principles of, 
and skill in, the practice of teaching—without regard to either 
theological or political opinions held by the teacher. The National 
Church once was without the competition of dissenting bodies of 
theological thinkers. It included the nation. Now the nation 
includes all the churches. But the importance of education is still 
as great, and is much more widely recognised as urgent. It behoves 
us therefore as a nation to assert the distinction between a qualified 
teacher and one not qualified with as keen an emphasis as was done 
by the old licence of the Church, though now on strictly professional 
lines. 

Nor ought we to be ungrateful to the Church for the organisation 
of the past. Modern developments have led to a differentiation of 
functions. The Church once established the hospitals, almshouses, 
libraries, and provided for other of our national needs. Now voluntary 
secular bodies manage hospitals, Poor-laws provide for the poor, 
municipalities for libraries; So we now have School Boards— 
and we have rates levied on the people for the support of schools, 
instead of the old endowments of prebends and chantries for 
teachers. Necessarily, therefore, the differentiation of teachers 
from Church jurisdiction has followed that of other professions— 
as, for instance, doctors and lawyers. But the historical study 
of the old conditions strengthens the case for registration by an 
appeal to past experience of the ages; and, at least, one 
reflection will follow the study of the question of licensing, viz. 
that the full force of the old conviction of the need of personal 
piety and soundness of conversation and devotion to the teaching 
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office, which belonged to the best ecclesiastical tradition of the 
teacher, should unconsciously be at work as the true and only lasting 
basis for a professional spirit in the future as it has been in the past ; 
and for the rest—let us so far, in our national registration of teachers, 
learn from the old ecclesiastical system of licensing to follow what 
was good in it, and to avoid its errors and failings. So, finally, we 
see that registration is no new thing. It was found necessary in the 
Middle Ages, when education was, considering the difficulties, so 
wonderfully organised. And now that we, in this age, are beginning 
to organise education, we too, at last, have learned to acknowledge 
the need of licensing which was recognised and provided for so 
emphatically in those ages. 
FOSTER WATSON. 
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WITH THE WINTERBOURNE 
SHEEP-SHEA RERS. 


A WILTSHIRE SKETCH. 


HANDFUL of gravel struck the little leaded panes of my 

lattice window, and a voice came up from the road below, 
‘“‘ Waake oop, measter, waake oop! ’Tis nigh vour, an’ we maun be 
started afore ’tis half-past.” 

I opened my eyes drowsily. Over my bed sloped the roughly- 
trimmed branches which supported the thatch of the unceiled roof, 
a thatch which projected so far outside that the splendour of the 
early June morning had dwindled to a twilight ere it filled my room 
and had given me an excuse for forgetting my resolve to accompany 
the shearers. 

A little later I was in Dan’l’s cottage, which stands at the corner 
of the lane just beyond the willows, across the empty bed of the 
Winterbourne, which gives the village its name. Mrs. Dan’l, who 
always got up to give her husband his breakfast, poured out for us a 
decoction of strong tea, somewhat alleviated with a spoonful of con- 
densed milk. She is as deaf as a post, but this I think by no means 
hinders the felicity of their life, for Dan’l is a musician. Every 
Sunday he plays in church the bass-viol, which now filled a corner of 
the room, swaddled in green baize, while hard by lay his flute and 
violin. No matter whatever others might think, his wife considers 
Dan’l as wonderful as David, and, happily, her deafness secures that 
however often she sees him play she shall never be disappointed. 

At half-past four Mr. Dan’l had his basket over his shoulder, and 
we were on the road. Blue wood-smoke was rising from many of 
the chimneys, and soon we met other figures with similar baskets, 
trudging the same road, singly or in groups. They belonged to the 
“company ” of sheep-shearers, twelve in all. 

For many miles round Winterbourne stretches the great plain 
with its gentle undulations, and many are the flocks it pastures, for 
although far more is tilled than formerly, the farmers of that part 
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follow more the calling of Abel and are keepers of sheep. Year by 
year, when the time for the shearing comes, longer back than any 
can remember or than history chronicles, has the “company” of 
Winterbourne men trudged from one farm to another all round this 
part of the great plain. The little hill village has dwindled and 
grown of less importance during these later centuries. The church 
has been restored to the point of absolute destruction, and the two 
tombs of the Knights Templars bear their alabaster effigies in lonely 
reminiscence of their past surroundings. Its old manor-houses have 
disappeared, till not one stone has been left upon another, and the 
merry noise of the hawking parties, that so often left the old Tudor 
hall by the long avenue of lindens, is no more to be heard. But the 
“company” as yet survives, and still, as in the time of long ago, you 
may see, any early morning of May or June, the straggling line of 
shearers leaving the village. 

On this occasion the way led up a long, shelving ravine, past the 
cattle, half shrouded in the mist of their own breathing in the cold 
morning air, past several large fields of springing corn and black oats, 
then on across the old London road, where stands the stone which 
marks the scene of a former highway robbery, and so to Knook 
Farm, the day’s destination. 

By the time we were two miles from the village the sun was well 
up in the sky, all greys and silvery yellow, throwing long slanting 
rays from behind dull clouds ringed with radiant edges. The ground 
was drenched with dew, both the grass and the innumerable flowers 
that gave it such wonderful colour—or rather colours, for in some 
places the cream-white blossoms of the meadow saxifrage stretched 
their starry multitudes like a Milky Way, and then suddenly gave 
place and left all free for the blue scabious to dye the whole expanse 
with spreading generous sheets of amethyst. Larks now were singing 
all round us, and for some time the peewits had been starting up on 
either side. Hares rose, and as they struck the dew in showers from 
the drenched grass called to mind Wordsworti’s lines :— 


The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist, that glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 


We had walked for an hour and a half when Knook Farm came in 
sight. The farmhouse is small, and nestles under the shelter of a 
bank of trees. By its side is a garden, closed in on all sides by 
thick walls, covered along the top by thatch gilded with yellow 
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stonecrops. The farmyard is also enclosed on three sides by 
thatched walls with two short, round, pepperbox towers at its corners, 
each capped with a cone of thatch. One of these is a pigeon-house, 
the other serves as a dwelling for one of the farm hands. But the 
fourth side of this enclosure was the striking feature of the scene. 
Here rose a truly magnificent barn, one of those wooden buildings 
in which not a single nail has been used, that deserve not merely 
veneration due to their age, but command respect as monuments of 
architecture. Broad double doors opened in the centre, front and 
back, and smaller ones in either wing of the building under a huge 
hood or gable. 

It was in this barn that the day’s shearing was to take place. A 
great noise of bleating was heard on approaching the place, from the 
flocks which the shepherds had penned up hard by, and quickly 
the day’s work began. The sheep were driven in detachments by 
the shepherds into one of the wings of the barn, and thence were 
passed by the farm hands through small pens thickly strewn with 
the rank green of fresh cut nettles, till they reached the one nearest 
the central open space. Here stood the twelve shearers of the 
“ company,” each in his place, shears in hand. 

The great doors were wide-open so that full daylight poured in 
upon the work. The rugged floor was perfectly clean and polished, 
and a girl was waiting with brush and shovel to remove the least 
trace of dirt. All the wool must be kept perfectly clean. The 
shearers themselves wear every day newly-washed corduroys or duck 
trousers, the sweat that streams from the frightened animals making 
them black and oily by nightfall. 

The clipping began, and all the sounds mingled : the thud of a 
heavy sheep dumped on the floor before the shearer ; the vehement 
striking of hoofs in a struggling resistance ; the laugh of one of the 
women as a shearer chaffed her while she gathered up a fleece in 
her brown arms ; the sharpening of a pair of shears ; the intermittent 
bleating and the drone of stray bees, all fell upon the ear, blended 
into a mellow richness by the sounding roof. 

The Winterbourne shearers are proud of their deftness and skill, 
and very rarely hurt the sheep. Slight cuts through the outer skin 
are, however, unavoidable. A small boy called “doctor,” “bottle- 
boy,” or “tarboy” runs to and fro all the time applying some kind 
of styptic to these wounds. Here let it be noted that each farm 
uses its own remedy. In one the cuts will be rubbed with wood 
ashes, in another it will be pitch or turpentine, and in others, more 
kindly disposed, it is powdered alum. Such variations in custom 
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are common. I have been with the shearers to many different 
farms, and in nearly each case some detail is differently managed. 
For instance, in some the shorn sheep are allowed to wander out as 
they choose, getting a push from one and a push from another, while 
elsewhere a man will be specially told off, who puts a leather strap 
round their neck and pulls or persuades them to run quickly out. 
On some farms, as the sheep come forth shorn, they are branded or 
marked by a marker, who stands at the door of the barn and stamps 
his master’s initial upon them with an iron letter fixed to a handle 
and dipped in pitch. But, whatever else may vary, the demand of 
the thirsty man is constant. It is the custom for the shearers 
themselves to arrange for a goodly barrel of ale to be ready for them 
in the barn. Each is free to drink from a small horn, when he is 
thirsty, as much as he pleases, consistently with due loyalty to his 
fellows—a plan which works well enough. 

Of course, the arrival of the shearers means a whole budget of 
news of the doings and happenings in other villages, and at the 
dinner-time, about eleven o’clock, each man chooses a fleece to his 
mind to sit upon, village folk stroll in to be given a horn of ale, and 
there is much talk and gossip. 

Old Furnall the cobbler, and two or three others, curl up among 
the fleeces after their meal and snore an accompaniment, while the 
rest settle themselves to half an hour’s gossip, and there, in the 
corner, I lean back and listen. Pigeons flutter down from the roof 
to divide with chickens the remnants of the meal. In the shadow 
of the great barn, over against a heap of old flails and baskets, sits 
the shepherd’s daughter knitting, while a shearer leans against the 
wall watching her. My thoughts go back to Jacob and Rachel, 
and I wonder whether a man of Winterbourne would serve so long. 


A. HUGH FISHER. 
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A WARRIOR-SAINT OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In THREE Parts.—Part III. 
For Witherington needs must I wail.—Chevy Chase. 


ND now begins perhaps not the least glorious part of the 
warrior’s career, “the sixteen years’ struggle,” as Bishop Freppel 
has aptly summarised it, “ between a soul enlarged by suffering 
and a body becoming powerless to carry out its will” Though 
his officers did their utmost to spare him, the General’s first efforts 
to return to duty were attended with unforeseen difficulties. Walking 
was a torment ; and during the military inspection of the first year 
his aide records that he came home every night “ out en sang,” 
fomented his leg, and began again next morning. He bore up, in 
hopes of hardening, and sustained by the thought of the ten 
children to be provided for, and of the army to be brought into a 
condition to recover Alsace-Lorraine : but all his life, and more and 
more as time went on, he was to suffer the misery of “an unhealed 
stump.” 

That he did so much under all his difficulties was a marvel. 
Rising with the sun, he attended the first Mass and received the 
daily Communion. His fellow-worshippers declared that his wooden- 
legged standing was more reverent than other people’s kneeling. 
The day was spent in professional duties, in the office or in the 
saddle, finding time, however, usually for an afternoon “ visit to the 
Sacrament,” and always for his weekly hour of adoration as member 
of the Confraternity of the Most Holy Sacrament. Leaning on his 
aide, and with his cocked hat and feathers in hand, he took his part 
regularly in the Ascension and Corpus Christi processions, to which 
he looked forward as his great joy and solace, notwithstanding that 
he found that so much walking meant a bad night and a day of 
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exhaustion. ‘Compromise myself!” he replied to some counsellor 
of prudence. “The time for that is long over, thank Heaven !” 
At the meetings of the lay Mount Carmel members, his confessor 
describes him as standing motionless, like a sculptured St. Michael, 
and biting his moustache to keep in the ¢vop-plein of grace. (But 
this gesture is to be observed in military gentlemen of varying 
degrees of sanctity, and it is possible that it may simply have 
indicated that his leg hurt him.) Tothis, the wooden-legged period, 
belongs his earliest published photograph, and it is disappointing, 
a typical “portrait of an officer,” good forehead and features, 
thoughtful and earnest expression, but with no air of saintliness to 
distinguish it from the numerous prototypes to be met in every 
French garrison town. However, perhaps this is to his credit, as 
showing that he did not call up a saintly look. It certainly pre- 
possesses one towards his picture in the “ Dix Grands Chrétiens ” 
series, that it is the only one which does not turn up its eyes. His 
epistolary tone of sweet pretty piety, of the lace-edged picture-card 
order, sometimes contrasts oddly with his official reputation, of a 
cold and stern disciplinarian, keeping the men hard at work to keep 
them out of mischief, inaccessible to favour, and while working to 
gather round him “a little knot of Christian officers,” scrupulously 
avoiding the reproach of partiality. ‘ Disinterestedness is worth 
more than an epaulet.” “ JVobdesse oblige ! I cannot tolerate mediocrity 
in one who professes religion.” ‘Excuse me from soliciting for 
you ; I have never done that for myself or my family.” Such are a 
few of the sayings that his archiepiscopal biographer has collected. 
Once, when a colonel pressed for the General’s vote and interest, 
urging as his claim the need to “establish his family,” the austere 
warrior—who was himself the father of daughters—cruelly put the 
dots on the i’s. “ Marier ses filles!” he repeated to his orderly, 
after the discomfited suitor had retired. ‘There is a reason to 
become general in the French army! Marier ses filles /” 

His eldest daughter freed him from this responsibility, by develop- 
ing a vocation for the cloister. Sonis speaks of this as a sacrifice, 
and if it really was so, one feels vexed with her. Had she not 
sanctity enough in her home? However, he gave his consent as 
became a Christian father, duly acknowledged the celestial honour, 
and was glad that she chose the Order of the Sacred Heart, “ that 
Heart of which I felt the beatings so near at the moment when His 
Mother snatched me from death.” He prepared for the ordeal by 
going with a pilgrimage of Breton sailors to Auray, where he “ stood 
sentry all night at St. Anne’s feet, learning from her to make offering 
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of a daughter.” Then he and his wife witnessed the ceremony of 
the novice’s “clothing” on Presentation Day, February 2, 1873, 
when he gave her his blessing and exhortation “to be a holy nun, 
and to appear before the Tribunal with hands full of merits and 
good works,” and departed, making over his paternal rights to 
St. Joseph. He never saw her again. When, ten years later, he 
gave up work and was hoping to visit her, she had been sent off for 
change of air to Alsace, a vexation over which he uttered his usual 
Fiat. 

The letters of these years are mostly melancholy—-laments for 
the desolation of Alsace-Lorraine, laments over national and foreign 
anti-clericalism, over national lukewarmness. “A few outward 
practices one sees, but where is the faith which moves mountains?” 
* One cannot fulfil one’s Christian duties without being stared at 
like a strange beast!” After having yearned half his life for 
Christendom, the ex-Algerine was finding that while there is a 
political party which persecutes its religion at home and propagates 
it abroad, it is much pleasanter to be a lay pillar of the Church zx 
partibus infidelium. ere follows the aspiration for his children 
which the Catholics extol as worthy of Queen Blanche, and the 
Freethinkers decry as cruel and unnatural. These last, by-the-by, 
usually quote the first sentence without the context :— 


{ would rather see them die of hunger than know them careless about religion. 
And yet Heaven knows how I love them! God must give them bread when I 
am gone: my duty is to leave them faithful to the old traditions. 


He records his pilgrimages to the shrines on the way of his 
inspections—the Black Madonna of Chartres, the altar of Loigny, 
‘where I shall receive our Lord in the place where He so verily and 
indeed [r¢e//ement] visited me.” He catches eagerly at every rumour 
of an apparition of the Virgin. ‘ Blind are those who cannot 
discern her protecting hand!” He interests himself in the Mont- 
martre and Loigny church-building funds, and acknowledges the 
contribution of the Poitiers Jesuit College in terms to thrill the boyish 
heart :— 


My dear young Friends,—Let me call you my future brethren-in-arms, in anti- 
cipation of that great day when, close serried round the Sacred Heart banner, 
we shall again show the foe what Christians can do. . . . Aw revoir, in better 
times ! 


He comforts his cloistered daughter, troubled with religious 
depression : ‘ My dear child, who but the Devil can be satisfied with 
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himself? The Christian must always feel humbled before the ques- 
tion Quid retribuam Domino?” ‘Then there are replies to priests 
who send him pamphlets describing edifying deaths, consolations 
to his old schoolfellow, Pierre’s father, who has had the misfortune 
to lose his wife and a younger child in succession. ‘ My poor 
friend, sursum corda! ‘Thy Cyprien has joined the celestial choir 
with my two cherubs ; and the mother, freed from the bonds of the 
flesh, will now be able to follow her Pierre in his course through the 
world, and to guard him from those snares which are the bane of 
our youth.” When next he writes the sursum corda, it is to comfort 
himself for the death, in odour of sanctity, of the younger of his 
two cloistered sisters. Poor Marie de Sonis! She was a dowerless 
French girl, and there was no better prospect for her, but one may 
doubt the strength of her vocation, since the chief incident recorded 
of her religious life is her having come to the visitors’ parlour 
smarting under a reprimand from the Superioress, and her brother, 
though then only in his sub-lieutenant days, being already suffi- 
ciently advanced in piety to reply, ‘ My little sister, the bride of 
Heaven ought to be above such petty vexations.” 

But between this bereavement and the crushing blow which was 
to follow, there was a real treat for the devout General—the first, 
and the initiatory one, of the pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial. ‘“ Ces 
pelerinages imbéciles”—such is the name which the present writer 
remembers hearing applied to them in a Huguenot pulpit. As a 
novelty, they were scoffed at by Protestants, French and English ; 
those of us who were children at the time laughed over Punch’s 
cartoon of the ancient pilgrim with scrip and staff, and the modern 
one travelling by rail—and now one can only repeat, with the Pope 
who unwittingly cursed the Cid, “I trow, if I had known thee, my 
grief it had been sore.” But what the English disliked was the 
notion of unreality, of, to borrow Carlyle’s term, “a dead Catholic 
Church galvanised into death-life.” The Marie-Alacoque vision, 
which most English people then heard of for the first time, seemed 
chosen arbitrarily, and without fitness for the nineteenth century. 
Now we know that there was a historic continuity. Without 
accepting the quasi-apostolic succession traced by Archbishop 
Baunard for the Sacred Heart cult—to Sonis through Charette, to 
Charette through the Visitation nuns, through Marie Alacoque, and 
to Marie Alacoque straight from Heaven—we may admit that it has 
a respectable historical genealogy—adopted as a devotion by 
James II.’s queen, and thus associated with oppressed royalty, 
confirmed in this by becoming the badge of the Vendean Royalists, 
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from the Vendean Charette transmitted to his descendant, by him 
given to Sonis, and by Sonis received as of equal authenticity with 
the Gospel. 

Sonis himself carried one of the cords of the banner, at the head 
of the group of Zouaves. One hears nothing of his wife and 
daughters being there, and the fear arises that they were sometimes 
left out, lest people should suppose he was led by them. His leg 
failed him, as it always did when most wanted ; and General de 
Charette, seeing him falter, slid an arm beneath his from behind. 
This drew attention to the two Loigny heroes, and a cheer arose 
along the line. Sonis, in his voice of command, put it down. “No, 
no! Vive Notre Seigneur!” A priest held out a hand to him; he, 
looking for a way of escape, accepted it, and found himself, before 
he knew it, up on the dais in front of the altar, a spectacle and an 
object of acclamation to all the passing multitude. He, growing (so 
it is said) red and tearful, got away as fast as he could, and took up 
the obscurer post of volunteer sentry over the grove of nut-trees in 
the convent garden, the scene of the original visions, whence the 
pilgrims were carrying off souvenirs. “If I had not been there,” 
he said afterwards, “there would not have been a leaf or a branch 
left.”! This had been a day of triumph for him, but he was 
reminded that he was mortal, by the token that his leg burst out 
bleeding before the end of the ceremony, and was very bad all 
night. 

Within five months after this (November 10, 1873,) came the 
accident which, in the words of one of the compilers, “‘ made the 
rest of his life one slow martyrdom.” 

While merely taking a quiet morning’s ride up to the Thabor, 
or public promenade of Rennes, the General’s horse shied at a 
railway train passing under a bridge, or at an old woman bent 
beneath the weight of a faggot—for accounts differ. The rider was 
unseated, got hung up in his left stirrup, and before the bystanders 
could release him “his leg, his only leg, was broken.” 

And now the Loigny scene was renewed, the days and nights of 
suffering, the distress of the family, the calm endurance of the 
victim, a marvel to all beholders. ‘Call him not a saint, but 
rather an angel,” said one who was present when the priest brought 


1 Twenty-eight years have wrought no improvement in this respect. For 
some seasons the nuns have found it needful to close their gardens against the 
pilgrims, and when, in rgo1, as a great favour, the gardens were reopened, the 
visitors, untaught by experience, rushed at the nut-trees for relics, to an extent 
which suggested comparisons with the British tourist. 
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him the daily Communion. Beside the fracture, the whole wound 
of the other limb had reopened. He was still laid up when, in 
January 1874, the time came for him to report at Paris the result of 
his year’s inspection. If he failed to be present, his officers would 
lose their promotion; and despite all dissuasion, he had himself 
carried on a stretcher to the railway station for Paris, and then in 
the same way every day to the War Office, lodging meanwhile at the 
nursing home kept by the brethren of St. John-of-God’s Hospital 
Order. Here Father Du Lac saw him again, “ very ill, but meeting 
the stings of pain with the same meekness, the same mingled 
daring and coolness, with which he had met the Austrian bayonets 
at Solferino.” 

In spite of “ the most devoted care” on the part of the nursing 
brethren, the patient came home, as might be expected, “much 
worse than I went.” The limb, though set, yielded and gave twinges 
whenever he tried to stand on it. The doctors conjectured sciatica, 
which they treated in ruthless French fashion. “They have fired 
me seven times. I feel very like an old horse.” It was only in 
March that they made the discovery of the further fracture of “a 
small bone in the hip,” so he unscientifically calls it, as if the human 
frame was full of little unnamed bones. Experts may put the correct 
name to it; the historian is concerned only with the result, and 
that is, that the man who for nine years to come maintained his 
position as the most brilliant cavalier of the French army, never 
again walked a step without the support of another person’s arm, 
or so much as stood upright without holding on to the arm of his 
chair. 

The warrior met this new blow in the spirit of the ballad-hero— 
whether we take “ He kneeled, and fought on his knee” in the sense 
of sticking to his work under difficulties, or of “ betaking himself to 
another weapon called All-Prayer.” In order to retrench expenses, 
he removed his three younger sons from school, and employed his 
helpless hours in teaching them Latin and algebra—his letters 
abound in melancholy jests about “the noble function of school- 
master,” and the question how long he can keep pace with modern 
requirements. Then he devoted all his energies, and his prayers, to 
the task of sitting his horse. He had devised for himself a semi- 
side-saddle, with a pommel under the thigh, and a boot fixed in the 
stirrup to receive the wooden leg ; and every morning he was hoisted 
up by the stump and his powerless leg passed over the saddle—a 
painful process, and one not always effected without groans, but 
when it was accomplished, “ Grace @ Dieu, I find myself as good as 
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the best.” Fixed on horseback for the day, he conducted his inspec- 
tions, led charges at the autumn manceuvres, detected irregularities. 
Some artillerymen, contrary to discipline, ventured to halt at a road- 
side public-house. They heard a hoof-clang, looked out: “We are 
lost ; here comes Wooden-Leg!” And one of the Lives gives a 
delightful picture of the informant rushing in with his thumb jerked 
towards the heads of General and horse appearing round the corner, 
while his comrades spring up from a trestle-table, toss off their 
glass, climb into the saddle. ‘Commanding tones were heard, ‘A 
Yordre ! 4 cheval! au galop!’ and general and soldiers disappeared 
in a dust-cloud.” 

One of the minor troubles of this year was the bestowal of the 
chief command at Rennes upon General Forgeot, and the transfer 
of Sonis, with his division, to Saint-Servan.! This, indeed, was 
Sonis’s own fault—or should we say his uncompromising virtue, 
which would not, even on a sainted Bishop’s authority, accept the 
advice given to “ Philothea”: ‘When you go abroad, Za? such 
things as are set before you”? One Friday in Lent, President Thiers 
invited Sonis to breakfast, displayed, by the General’s own account, 
“the utmost assiduity and cogwetierie,” and set him down to an 
excellent meal, but all gras. The General, whose one o’clock Lenten 
breakfast was a genuine break-fast, felt obliged to pass all the dishes. 
M. Thiers was distressed, puzzled, then, being (as one of the com- 
pilers maliciously puts it) “ clever enough to know a little of every- 
thing, even the Church's Catechism,” he broke out with apologies, 
and, in a vexed tone, bade Madame Thiers see to the serving of 
something meagre. Sonis told the story at home as a jest; but it 
was no jest to have offended both Mr. and Mrs. President. 

Still the change to sea-air was an advantage, and the General 
said afterwards that his happiest years were spent at Saint-Servan. 
The house which he rented is a French villa of the square uninter- 
esting type, but possessing the comforts of a chapel directly over the 
way, and a garden stretching down to the sea, where he could sit for 
long hours and enjoy the breeze. Here, as elsewhere, he showed 
his colours. The first object in his entrance-hall was an image of 
our Lady, with the pedestal inscribed, in or upon azure, “ Patrona 
hujusce domus praesentissima.” Throughout May, a votive lamp 
burned day and night, and flowers were kept constantly renewed by 
the daughters. In June, the like honours were bestowed on a 


! A suburb of Saint-Malo, so new as not to be mentioned at all in the first 
edition of Murray’s Handbook, but now ‘‘ exceeding the original town in extent 
and population,” 
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statue of Christ displaying His Heart, in an oratory leading out of 
the General’s bureau. Round and above this, hung his sword, the 
Loigny banner, and his old Algerian fanion, beside portraits of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. Upon Louis XVI. the 
Legitimist warrior had bestowed a private canonisation, to the 
extent of saying to him, together with recognised saints, an Ora 
pro nobis night and morning. 

Of course there continued to be clashes on matters of faith and 
conscience. One Sunday, coming through the barrack-yard, the 
General found it alive with masons and carpenters engaged on 
repairs, as on aweek-day. He protested ; the affair went up to the 
War Office, and was excused on the plea of urgency. Journals of 
all sorts were admitted indiscriminately into the military reading- 
rooms, “et Dieu sait quels journaux!” Moreover the “Huguenots” 
seized the opportunity “to instil their venom.” And Colonel 
Thibouville makes merry over the orthodox General’s having de- 
nounced even the works of the Protestant Countess de Gasparin— 
innocuous little sketches of village life, so unexceptionable indeed as 
to be among those very select French works which the Religious 
Tract Society supplies to English readers. Above all, there was that 
terrible crux for a Catholic officer, the practice of duels, and especi- 
ally of superiors ordering their subordinates to fight. ‘“ My colonel 
knew better than to propose such a thing in my time,” said Sonis. 
Some nice questions of casuistry are opened—for instance, as to the 
conduct of a general towards a soldier who, when unlawfully ordered 
to fight, does not refuse boldly like a Christian, but, on the field, 
flees like a coward. Even young Pierre, for all his guardian angel- 
mother, had a duel in which he was victor ; and the General’s letter 
to his father about it is reproduced in a Propagande Catholique tract. 


My poor friend,—I am truly grieved about this business. No doubt it has 
obtained for Pierre many Joignées de main. But I say, better an affront for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake! I know this is not the language of all men of our 
rank, but there are not two religions of the Cross. 


Another favourite tract-story is a very long one, about a good 
young officer who would walk in processions, an ungodly adjutant 
who chaffed him, and a weak disciple who fared worst of all: for, 
so said the regiment, at least No. 1 stepped out in the procession like 
a man, but No. 2 hung his head like a convict between two gen- 
darmes. The tale concerns our hero mainly as showing that he had 
the wit to detect a hypocrite. At the inspection, the adjutant 
showed a fair roll of services, but, too clever by half, he showed also 
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a testimony to his piety, which he had contrived to get signed by an 
Archbishop. “This is too much!” exclaimed the keen-eyed 
General ; and the double-dealer found that he had spoilt his 
chances. 

It must not be forgotten that the strong-souled warrior was in a 
bodily condition for which the doctors ordered him every winter 
to the Pyrenees. The first year, 1874, Sonis started all hopeful, 
full of a plan which he wisely did not make public. On the way— 
this sounds very like a Sunday story-book—he fell in with a naval 
captain, Victor Sarlat by name, who declared that a word spoken by 
Sonis, on his frigate lying off Algiers, had been the turning-point of 
his life. He had been decorated for his services in the Crimea, 
Syria, Mexico, in the late war, and against the Communists ; but he 
had lost his young wife after being only three months on shore with 
her ; and now, sick of the world, he was about to enter a monastery. 
In him Sonis found a congenial soul, to whom he could confide his 
heart’s desire, to try the waters of Lourdes. 

If ever a man ought to have been faith-healed, it was our hero. 
And yet, alas ! this was all he had to write afterwards to his brother :— 

We arrived about 5 P.M. and went at once to pray before the Grotto. I felt 
almost sure I should be cured. My orderly and Sarlat plunged me overhead in 
the blessed waters. I repeated the prescribed invocation, ‘‘ Our Lady of Lourdes, 
heal us!” and added, ‘‘ May God’s will be done!” That prayer has been 
heard, and in God’s own way. As at Loigny, I have obtained a perfect and 
blissful submission to that adorable Will. I have no doubt that it is better for 
my soul that I have not received the instantaneous cure for which I so longed and 
hoped. 

The next letter, December 3, from Amélie-les-Bains, touches 
upon a prosaic ordinary treatment :— 

I am trundled every morning to the baths, and on the way I stop to hear 
Mass and receive the Holy Eucharist. While I am there, I forget my body’s ills 
and wish I could stay always. For otherwise, it is not lively to be perched up in 
one chair by the fire-side from morn to eve. . . . It is just four years to-day since 
I was carried to the priest’s house at Loigny, after a night —thou knowest ! O dona 


Crux! I received the Holy Communion to-day and yesterday, and shall do so 
to-morrow, first Friday, day of the Sacred Heart. 


In 1875 matters seem more cheerful. “I am no great things 
on foot, but I trot and gallop for three hours. Somehow I always 
feel better in the month of Mary, and better still in the month of the 
Sacred Heart.” [A phenomenon which may be explained rational- 
istically by those who know that these two months are May and 
June.] He continues: “ Yesterday my heart was at Lourdes, 
joining in spirit with those few thousand pilgrims who are almost 
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the sole relic of old France. I trust that I share with them in the 
outpouring of divine grace.” Next year he tried the Lourdes waters 
again, and was dipped three times in succession, beginning from 
the Sacred Heart feast. The result was as before. 


Nothing new, save a deep-seated peace, and the conviction that I am not the 
stuff on which miracles are wrought. But having once marvellously felt the pro- 
tecting hand of the Queen of Lourdes, so shall I again, in her own good time. 
. . . If Mary has not granted to me an instantaneous cure, as to so many more 
deserving, she has at least enabled soul and body to find new strength in these 
wholesome waters, which, combined with the natural action of the Baréges baths, 
will perhaps set my poor leg in a fit state to do its work in this world. 


Some of the clerical compilers unjustifiably slur this passage in 
his history ; others, with whom all branches of the Church can 
agree, extol it as a miracle of grace, more admirable than any bodily 
succour. 

The same spirit runs through all the letters, the same hope in 
the new treatment, sacred or profane, and the same after-resignation. 
For neither modern science nor medizval faith score a point against 
each other. “I have tried every remedy, every bath, and I am 
invoking the whole roll of saints ; still I cannot move, and there 
is always some pain,— but that I must get accustomed to.” When 
the canonised saints have been worked out, he has recourse to those, 
as it were, “on their promotion,” the Venerables and the Beatified 
who may attain to full canonisation if they can show a posthumous 
miracle. It is in this way that we find mention of such minor 
personages as Father Eudes, founder in 1643 of the Congregation 
of the Hearts of Christ and Mary, and of Father de la Colombitre, 
Marie Alacoque’s confessor, the “wily Jesuit” of Protestant opponents, 
and certainly presenting the most typical and unprepossessing 
Jesuit countenance. The Anglican press of the seventies puzzles 
vainly over the problem of a religious revival in France, undoubtedly 
genuine, and yet so much in the line of “fooling round with little 
altars,” and would probably have regarded as a non-sequitur the 
reply, “Because the leading religious influence is an invalided 
Algerian general.” The warrior accepts everything in holy simplicity 
—yet, be it observed, this simplicity is true singleness of heart, 
free from the notion of any kind of “backstairs influence,” and 
using these as other creature-comforts, subject to the disposal of the 
Creator. Parts of two letters thanking for a relic of La Colombiére 
have been reproduced in the English Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(the organ for La Colombiére’s beatification), as being even more 
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beautiful as examples of faith and patience than unsatisfactory as 
advertisements for the efficacy of the relic. 

I will begin, on Quinquagesima Sunday, a novena till February 15. Thanks 
to your pious aid, the Servant of God will perhaps deign to interest himself in 


my health. If not, it will be another proof that it is in God’s design that I shall 
retain my infirmity, and all that God does is well done. 


Feb. 19 [four days after the date fixed for the end of the novena]. 
You are right to bid me not lose heart. I will begin another novena next 
Sunday to the Servant of God, who has turned a deaf ear to me as yet, though 
I have prayed him with all the fervour of which I am capable. 


If ever for a moment he wavers he promptly pulls himself up in 
the manner of (as the biographer puts it, in language difficult to 
render without irreverence)—of “ «un amide Dieu ingénieux a trouver 
des raisons de Paimer.” 

I did wonder why, when so many prayers are made for me, I was no better. 
But now I understand it all. The Holy Virgin so ruled that on her Visitation 
day, July 2, the post brought me word that my two sons had passed their exami- 
nation for Saint-Cyr. Then I understood that it was her Son’s will to leave me 
crippled, and to bestow on Henri and Albert the graces which are asked for me. 
Be He blessed for ever ! 


And so the strange twofold life continues, passed between ‘chair 
and saddle—or more often, as time goes on, between bed and saddle. 
” Now, exultation over the result of the autumn manceuvres. “I am 
the enfant gaté du bon Dieu! I have kept my seat uphill and down 
dale, over hedges and ditches. Everything went off splendidly. I 
did not see a man drunk throughout the campaign.” And then a 
reminder of the sad side of the picture. “I went to the Pyrenees 
fairly well, and I had to come back in a coupé-it, 1 was no sooner 
patched up than my wooden leg galled me, and made me as bad as 
ever.” Seldom indeed are we told so much, for the devout sufferer 
preserves a reticence on ces petites miséres worthy of an Englishman. 
But one can read between the lines of this greeting: “I wi come 
and see you, even if you are still on the second floor,” and of the 
subsequent message of sympathy to the correspondent’s wife, herself 
disabled by an accident. Or this letter to a niece and godchild, 
Mlle. Gabrielle de Sonis, on the occasion of her first Communion. 
After invoking St. Gabriel’s guidance for her, and referring her to 
her father for the names of those suffering ancestors it is her part 
to solace: “ And for me, dear child, say this prayer, which a poor 
feeble voice has sent up to heaven during a night of anguish.” The 
words which follow are a petition solely for resignation, and strength 
to bear the Cross. 
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Two events of these years deserve record; first the death, in 
equal sanctity, of the surviving and best beloved of the nun sisters, 
the subject of the “telepathic communication” of Loigny. Her 
brother had sent her a letter, which arrived too late, telling her the 
exact words of the prayer he should say for her, in union with the day’s 
patron, St. John of the Cross, and offering, as a sacrifice to Heaven, 
the cloistral rule, which debarred him from watching by her sick- 
bed. That she predeceased him is cause of grief to the biographer ; 
for her latter years had been employed in arranging and fair-copying 
his letters for publication, and on her death Sonis demanded and 
destroyed them all. Thus not only were the devout deprived of a 
parallel to “General Gordon’s Letters to his Sister,” but also the 
curious lost the chance of additional lights on the Loigny incident. 

The second was the visit to Europe, on purpose to see him again, 
of Sonis’s old Algerine ally, the Agha Lakhdar-ben-Mohammed. 
This chieftain afterwards sent to Archbishop Baunard a poetic 
eulogy, in Cid ballad style, of Sonis’s military qualities, his horseman- 
ship, his public and his private virtues. The courtesy of a friend 
has supplied the writer with an English verse translation, of which a 
fragment is here given :— 

Greatest and best, at Heaven’s behest, arose the noble Chief, 

With fearless hand, to guard the land, and give faint hearts relief. 

So brave and true, each Arab knew, he was each Arab’s friend, 

Their lore he loved, their tongue he proved, their rights he would defend. 


The Arab steed, of matchless speed, like Arab chief he rode, 
Nor bridle drew, as on they flew, where Eastern sunshine glowed. 


If Lakhdar rehearsed this to the disabled warrior, the contrast 
would be painful. The visit was rather a failure anyhow, for Sonis 
set his heart on Christianising his faithful follower, and pleaded his 
best, in the Arab’s own tongue, with the aid of the Arabic Gospels 
and the crucifix. ‘The poor fellow is devoted to me, and yet will 
none of the religion that has made me what I am. It is very 
sad !” 

Worse trials were in store for the Christian warrior than any 
which could come to him through Moslem infidelity. 

Sonis had predicted, in terms suggestive of the manége, that 
Heaven would send to this sleeping nation “a great lash across the 
legs, which will make us jump.” The lash came in the form of 
the new Government of 1879. In any case, Marshal MacMahon’s 
resignation was a misfortune to Sonis, for MacMahon had been 
thinking of doing something for him, making him Governor of the 
Invalides, or giving him a command in Algiers—though Sonis him- 
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self was doubtful about venturing on this last. Now it became a 
question how long would he be allowed to keep his place—‘“and 
what are we all to live on, if not?” he wrote to his daughter—for 
the Radical Government would certainly not grant him his old-age 
pension a day before he was sixty. And how could he help clashing 
with a ministry which had Paul Bert for its chief? One day he had 
to maintain the rights of his officers to attend the Catholic clubs 
placed under the patronage of St. Maurice or of Our Lady of 
Armies. Another day he had to reply to the order about playing 
the Marseillaise, “that he would execute it, ¢f 7 was an order.” A 
third day, news came to him that a fellow-General had forbidden 
his officers to appear at church in uniform. ‘We are living in full 
heathendom. Let us be as the Theban Legion.” And he held “ very 
serious conversations” with his juniors, exhorting them to early 
Mass, frequent Communion, “without which we are as reeds,” to 
diligence in their profession, and, while avoiding jockey-club airs, 
to a becoming smartness and old-world courtesy ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. He set the example by surpassing himself at the autumn 
manceuvres. ‘Through the Holy Virgin’s grace,” he wrote, “I have 
been on horseback ten and twelve hours, at all paces. So they cannot 
depend on my wooden leg to turn me out of doors.” 

But, comments the Archbishop, what need had they to depend 
upon anything? The new War Minister was an anti-clerical, and 
he soon found that the territorial commands needed revision. In 
March, 1880, Sonis received news of his transfer to the 17th 
Division, quartered at Chateauroux. “ Autres temps, autresmeurs/” 
he wrote. “ Nowhere but en républigque aimadble would a general have 
been separated from his troops without some previous consultation.” 
Of course the move came at the most inconvenient time, when 
there was sickness and death in the household of his married son ; 
and the change was, as he wrote (showing more feeling than is his wont 
with a temporal calamity), to “a horrid (vé/ain) town, a horrid street, 
a horrid house,” too small for his family, and much out of repair, 
his predecessors having been absentees at Paris. Still, as com- 
pensation, there was, within easy reach, a chapel of Poor Clares, 
“a touching mark of Heaven’s compassion on this road of thorns 
and briers.” Another compensation was in the character of his 
Commandant, General the Marquis de Gallifet,' an old Algerian 
colleague, and well disposed to renew friendship. Sonis had written, 
putting the case clearly before him, that he could only march on 
horseback, and the Marquis’s reply was “en galant homme”—“ Do 


' Retired from active service since 1896. 
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me the honour to have the same confidence in me that I have in 
you.” Then the Marquis exerted himself to obtain for Sonis the 
cross of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, which Sonis, on 
principle, would not ask for; and moreover, the Marquis took care 
to get the nomination dated from July 12, and not, as was usual, 
from the Bastile féte, July 14, a day hateful to the Legitimist. This 
was well, but still Sonis had a forboding that “behind this badge 
may be hidden my passport, as has been the case with other 
generals.” He had for the first time been seized, in the middle of 
the inspections, with one of his terrible fits of neuralgia, which 
hitherto he had contrived to stave off to the slack season ; and 
moreover, the notorious “ Ferry decrees” for the expulsion of the 
Religious Orders were being executed all over the country, and, 
“shame of shames,” not only were officers and soldiers voluntarily 
joining the assailants, but the troops had been officially called out 
to effect the expulsions. ‘All this is Satanic. I am much per- 
plexed as to what to do if such a thing should be proposed here.” 

The autumn manceuvres came as a diversion, and again himself 
and his horse Richelieu were the wonder of beholders, for swiftness, 
for staying power, and (the rider at least) for living upon nothing ; 
a roll and coffee before the march, and a hastily swallowed dinner 
when it was over. “No one knows better than he how to command 
and how to obey,” said General de Gallifet. This was almost his 
last earthly triumph. 

On the evening of Nov. 3, 1880, Sonis arrived at the Hdétel de 
Univers, Tours, having been summoned by General de Gallifet 
for a professional conference to take place on the morrow. Here 
he learned from his fellow-generals, that the very day of his absence 
had been planned for the execution of the “ Decrees,” and that the 
troops had been ordered to hold themselves at the disposal of the 
Prefect. 

I need not say what a night I passed. After my prayer, it was borne in upon 
me that, in a matter of military honour, I must judge for myself, and not be in- 


fluenced even by my spiritual director, who had urged my remaining at my post 
at all costs. 


Early next morning, the Christian warrior sought General de 
Gallifet, and demanded to be relieved from his command. In vain 
M. de Gallifet, “ with his usual kindness and courtesy,” pointed out 
that he had carefully arranged so that Sonis should incur no respon- 
sibility, should have no order to give, by word or by letter. 
“ General,” were his last words, on renewing the subject after the 
Conference, ‘‘ you are the honour of the army ; I cannot carry out 
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your request.” Nevertheless, in the railway carriage going home, 
Sonis gave over the command to the general of brigade under him, 
and on his return told his wife and children that Heaven had 
demanded of him the sacrifice of his living, and henceforth they 
must espouse holy Poverty. 

Then I learned the horrors which had taken place in my absence. The civil 
workmen rejected the sacrilegious task, and the Commissary of Police gave in 
his resignation. Upon this the Prefect. applied for troops, and a renegade com- 
mandant was found to superintend the breaking open of the doors of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers. When I heard this, how I thanked Heaven for inspiring me at 


once to retire ! 
[ have counted the cost, and am ready to appear before a court-martial. 


These last words were no mere rhetorical defiance of a non- 
practical danger. At the present time (November 1902) two officers, 
Colonel de Saint Rémy and Major Le Roy Laduric, have undergone 
trial and dismissal for their refusal to act against the religious orders, 
while a third, General Frater, is suspended from his command, appa- 
rently for the crime of having attempted to shield his subordinate 
accused for acting according to conscience. 

General de Sonis’s fate was to be placed ex disponibilite—for, as 
he proudly explained, he had not broken his sword, nor had it been 
broken in his hands, he had merely sheathed it. Indeed, he exerted 
his whole influence to dissuade all the “‘ well-thinking ” officers from 
at once following his example. “No; that would be playing into the 
hands of the enemy. Remain, and be the salt of the earth. The 
principle is simply this. When a soldier receives an order to act 
contrary to God’s will, he must reply, ‘Relieve me from my com- 
mand, for I cannot disobey God. Disgrace me, slay me if you will, 
but I cannot do otherwise.’ That moment came for me: it has not 
come for you.” 

The pressing question was, how to live. Poor Sonis, with his 
“ preat charge of children,” had never been able to save a penny. 
He was reduced to quoting Cugio disso/vi, and wishing, were it not 
for the children, that he could be thrown to the lions and have done 
with it. Still he was convinced that some way of escape would be 
shown. “Heaven has delivered me by miracle before now, and 
will again.” Deliverance came, and if it was through a saint, it 
must surely have been through one with a touch of French humour. 

At this same time, Sonis’s ex-naval friend, Victor Sarlat, was himself 
undergoing expulsion as one of the Benedictines of Solesmes Abbey, 
near Saumur, the scene of Sonis’s youthful religious impressions, 
now memories to sustain him in the present strait. Dom Sarlat was 
considered to have scored a great point by saying to the gendarmes, 
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“ Hands off! An officer of the Legion of Honour !” and marching 
out majestically with all his decorations a-row upon the breast of his 
monk’s gown. The mothers and sisters of the Brethren attended in 
a body, and, with a view to drawing on the State the odium of a war 
against women, managed to get their skirts torn and their wrists dis- 
located by the gendarmes ; while the Sous-Préfet superintended the 
expulsion, “ with his hat on his head and a cigarette in his mouth.’ 
So far the ungodly triumphed ; but retribution was at hand. This 
contemptuous Sous-Préfet was all amazed to find himself under ban 
of excommunication, and, as it happened, at the most inconvenient 
time, for he was just about to be married ; and the helpless situation 
of the bridegroom, while his family and that of his bride were moving 
heaven and earth to get the sentence reversed, formed a joke for the 
Clerical party in the Chamber to the end of the Session. Thus, it 
will be understood that when the Brethren began to creep quietly 
back to their cells, the Prefectorial eye was disposed to wink at 
them ; and Dom Sarlat, feeling his position as secure as most things 
on earth, proceeded with the work of disposing of his property, of 
which, by the law of 1825, he was forbidden to bestow more than 
one-fourth upon his Order. He now wrote to Sonis, requesting him 
to accept a donation. 

The General’s reply is cited as a model for a gentleman in 
distress. He admitted that he was in sore straits, that Heaven had, 
as before, sent him aid, but that it had come through friends whom 
it was his daily prayer to be able to reimburse and yet leave some- 
thing for his widow and daughters ; as for the sons, their swords 
might keep them, as his had done. “ So, dear and reverend Father, 
in your offer I recognise the Providence which has followed me all 
the days of my life. If, as you say, you mean to ‘cast all overboard,’ 
do as your heart bids you.” 

Archbishop Baunard is judiciously vague as to the extent of the 
assistance. It tided over the evil day, though it “ removed neither 
the honour nor the weight of the cross of poverty.” Meanwhile 
another good friend, the Marquis de Gallifet, was protesting in high 
places that the whole army would mutiny if the Loigny hero was 
allowed to die of hunger merely because he abode by his own 
national Church. Thanks to these efforts, Sonis received, on May 2, 
1881—the close of the half-year after which, if still unemployed, he 
must have passed to the half-pay list—a new appointment as cavalry 
inspector-general at Limoges. “The Holy Virgin has granted my 
prayer on the very first day of her month!” he wrote exultantly. 
Almost renewing his vigour in the prospect of seeing again his first 
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garrison town and the friends of his youth, he plunged anew into 
the reading of the latest lights upon cavalry tactics, passed from 
town to town upon those refreshing inspection-visits “in which you 
always meet some of your brethren in Christ and can pour out all 
that is in your heart;” and, discerning in the air “the smell of 
powder and also of petroleum,” he reiterated his instances that, in 
case of war, he might be sent at once to the frontier. 

None of these hopes were to be realised. There was no war, 
and no opportunity for him to live in history as a parallel to the 
Blind King of Bohemia. Then the two old schoolfellows whom he 
was expecting to meet at Limoges both died before his arrival. 
Count Louis de Séze had long been failing, and the General had 
been writing “letters of divine comfort” to him, and, remembering 
that he was a grandson of the De Séze who had defended 
Louis XVI. before the Convention, had, on January 21, invoked the 
** Martyr-Prince” to “relieve his sufferings and present them asa 
sweet-savoured offering to the King of Heaven.” Henri de la 
Chapelle, who was godfather to Sonis’s second son, and who had 
been practically maintaining him at St. Cyr, was carried off by a 
sudden stroke—in an auspicious moment, on the return from a visit 
to Lourdes. Sonis’s first care, on arriving at Limoges, was to renew 
the nightly watch in the Cathedral where he, with these friends, had 
first established it, but his meditations, as recorded in a letter of 
next morning, are much in the spirit of the hymn containing the 
line, ‘“ Change and decay in all around I see.” 

“‘T have indeed need of the Holy Virgin’s assistance,” he wrote 
while taking part in the autumn manceuvres of 1881. ‘‘ Were there 
ever such hedges and ditches!” A foreboding of evil, for on 
September 6 a too-mettlesome charger bucked him off. Nothing 
was broken this time save the wooden leg, and he reappeared on 
the field after one day’s rest. But thenceforth the sad conviction 
grew on him that his grip of the saddle was not what it had been. 
“The work is getting too hard for a poor creature without a leg to 
stand upon. I am wearied of these perpetual journeyings, this 
endless paper-work ; and yet I would bear it all for duty’s sake and 
the children, but that, since my last fall, I am no sooner on horse- 
back than I feel as if I should be off again. This exercise, which 
was second nature, is now an object of dread and dislike. Our 
Lord grant me a valiant heart to bear my burden !” 

In May 1882, Sonis wrote to put forward his claim to a retiring 
pension. General de Gallifet strove to dissuade him, assuring him 
that his was only a temporary loss of nerve, but after a renewed 
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trial, Sonis pleaded anew to be allowed to retreat with honour, and 
not risk a breakdown before his fellows. In July 1882 he was 
lifted off his horse for the last time ; and in February of the next 
year he took his departure for Auteuil, in the outskirts of Paris, 
where his family had found an apartment combining the two 
indispensables of being on the ground-floor and next to a monastery 
chapel. This much his protectors were able to do, that they 
obtained for him a seat on a Military Committee—a sinecure, and 
such, he said, as was known in the slang of his youth as “a first-class 
funeral.” Practically, it was a retirement on full pension, and so 
far a fulfilment of the hope he had expressed while still lying at 
Loigny, “to live and die in the skin of a soldier.” 

The last chapter would be too painful, save for the picture it 
gives, in the awe-stricken words of Captain Derély, of “the 
ascension of a soul into light while the body was slowly worn down 
by suffering.” At first, rejoicings in the relief from labour, plans for 
the complete home education of the youngest son, interest in the 
new books, Taine’s “ Révolution,” in which he discerns sad cause 
for the present chastenings ; M. Rousset’s “Comte de Gisors,” with 
Marshal Belle-Isle’s counsels, which he wishes to see in the hands 
of every young officer. He reads the Fathers, and wonders how 
people can say the Church does not feed the mind; he reads 
Montalembert’s “‘ Monks of the West,” and sighs for the ages of 
faith ; he reads Dom Guéranger’s “ Liturgical Year,” fifteen thick 
volumes, arranged on the plan of Dean Hook’s “ Christian taught 
by the Church Services,” and he reads some pious biographies by 
Archbishop Baunard—usually about people so much less interesting 
than himself as to set the English reader regretting, “ Pity that the 
noble Athelstane cannot banquet at his own funeral.” Then he has 
his regular work of corresponding spiritual director-general to the 
French army. A manual of “ Advice to a Christian Officer” might 
be compiled from his letters, which are by no means invariably what 
La Valliére called “‘conseils d’eau douce.” One specimen may be 
given. Some misguided inquirer has apparently hoped, as the vulgar 
phrase has it, “to get to heaven on a feather-bed.” Really it is to 
the credit of the inquirer that he should have allowed himself, even 
anonymously, to go down to posterity as the recipient of such a 
scolding: “ Accept this small cross, and thank Heaven it is no worse. 
If it were, it would still be your duty to bear it. Do you think I 
have always found life made smooth for me? ... What are you 
saying to me about resigning the service, on the advice of your 
wife?” And the stern warrior intimates—in gentleman-like 
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language, of course—that he should tell the wife to mind her own 
business. 

But soon the letters of inquiry become less intimate, because 
the replies must be dictated to wife or daughters. The record is 
almost wholly of aches and pains, “in my poor leg and everywhere,” 
in the frozen foot, in the Loigny stump, chronic cough, weary nights 
with sleepless eyes turned towards the lamp which marks the place 
of the Sacred Heart image, long seasons when the pain of wearing 
his wooden leg forced him to lay it aside. ‘And that means 
absence from holy Mass. I almost feel as if I had ceased to be a 
Christian.” A sharper fit, in which he deemed the end was come. 
“T had four doctors around me,” he writes, with the invalid’s last 
dreary satisfaction in being an interesting case. ‘I made my fare- 
wells to my family,” and, as Mme. de Sonis gratefully records, he 
invoked blessings on her, and thanked her for their long years of 
happiness together. Then a revival: ‘Congratulate me ; I got out 
on my wooden leg to the Ascension feast. I can again drink long 
draughts at the Fountain of life.”—“ Yet a little while, and then the 
eternal Alleluia!”—‘ A man with literally one foot in the grave 
should be the lighter to rise heavenward !” 

Would that all had been devout rapture! But there were sharp 
and depressing griefs yet to come. First, the death of ‘ King 
Henry,” and the downfall of cherished hopes. Sonis had joined with 
heart and soul in the prayers to the Sacred Heart and St. Louis, in 
the fast on the eve of St. Henry, and in the Communion of thanks- 
giving for a supposed amendment. “ Now all is over. I am stricken 
to the heart. I trusted, perhaps presumptuously, that Heaven 
might have work for me in restoring the true line. This prince was 
held in reserve, to instaurare omnia in Christo. But we would not 
repent, and what shall be the judgment ?” 

In 1885 “‘ Heaven sent a new cross for é¢vennes.” ‘The fifth son, 
Jean, returned from St. Cyr with an injury to his knee which 
disabled him for military service, and thus rendered vain all the 
care and expense which had been bestowed upon his education. 
In one thing, writes the Archbishop, Heaven was merciful. Sonis 
did not live to know that his son would resemble him in losing a 
limb, and then—perhaps happily—would die “in the flower of his 
years.” 

The final trial, though perhaps less in itself, brought with it the 
additional sting of man’s ingratitude. The veteran had still found 
occupation and interest in attending the meetings of his Committee, 
where, it was unanimously agreed, the clearest head was that which 
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surmounted, in the owner’s sad phrase, “ ux trongon d’homme.” But 
with 1886 came a new War Minister, and he must needs revise the 
Committee and exclude the General’s name. His military pro- 
tectors again raised an outcry, and obtained for him a continuance 
of pay, under the fancy title of Honorary Member of the Committee 
of Cavalry. ‘“ As it were,” said he, “a crust flung to a beggar to 
get rid of him! ‘Honorary’ means that they will send for me when 
they choose to want me. Well, we must again say ‘ Fiat !/’” 

Sonis’s death might entitle him to be called the Lord Chatham 
of French Catholicism. In November 1885 he had one of his now 
frequent tumbles when trying to stand, and was laid up for six 
weeks. He had but just regained his chair, when his visitors 
brought the news that two fellow-generals were sick unto death. 
Neither of them was a pious character. The “apostle’s heart ” of 
yore was stirred. The invalid had himself conveyed to each house 
in succession, and in each—no one knew how—he dragged himself 
up the stairs, and groped his way along the wall till he reached the 
bedside. Of the first visit nothing is recorded, so we may judge 
that all that was needed was soothing and encouragement ; but in 
the second case “the effort was killing, and he was ill-received at 
he door.” One would fain know more ; was the sick man himself 
hostile, or had his chamber been invaded by anti-clericals, and if so, 
did the broken-down champion, with death-like face and faltering 
figure, strike terror into them, as of yore St. Columba with the 
heathen desecraiors of Iona? 


Hushed was the revellers’ sound, 
They were struck as mute as the dead. 


But all that is told is that Sonis was conveyed home nearly fainting, 
and with every ache renewed, but refusing to accept commiseration. 
“Never mind all that. My comrade has received the Sacraments, 
and is now in constant prayer. A soul snatched from the very 
brink of hell! I must make a novena of thanks for this crowning 
mercy !” 

Life after this was nothing but a gradual wearing away, weari- 
ness of “all that is called the world,” and yet clinging to life for the 
sake of “‘ ce cher monde,” his family, who will be the poorer for his 
decease. “Pray for me, for I am borne down towards my tomb. 
Pray that I may quit the world freed from this haunting care for 
those I leave behind.” Every morning when he could rise at all, he 
was to be seen making his way to the daily Mass, on his best days 
walking, leaning on the arm of one of his daughters, on his worst, 
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drawn in a chair or carried on a stretcher; and daily he said 
the whole priest’s breviary, and pondered over the “ Life of Christ,” 
by Ludolf of Saxony, the same book that, together with the “ Acts 
of the Saints,” wrought the conversion of Ignatius Loyola, and his 
mind dwelt with special attraction upon the parable of the halt and 
the maimed. Now, too, it is thought that he composed for his daily 
use the prayer which was found in his handwriting after his death— 
an act of resignation which has been paralleled with the celebrated 
Fiat of Madame Elizabeth, or, to take an example more familiar 
to English readers, almost a French equivalent to our own hymn— 


O teach me from my heart to say, Thy Will be done ! 


He retained his interest in politics, followed eagerly the career of 
Admiral Courbet, predicted (so it is said) the rise and fall of 
General Boulanger, expressed high esteem of the present Pope, and 
had a gleam of joy over the Papal decree of 1885, dedicating the 
month of October to the Queen of the Rosary. ‘ Now I feel sure 
that she has guided the October elections!” Young officers whom 
he had trained would come to tell their beads with him, and 
reiterate their promises so to live as to win back the favour of “the 
Christ who loves the Franks” ; and would thus disperse for a while 
“the fiend of sadness ” which had settled on him since “ my country 
has forsaken her God and worships satan.” He heard the voice of 
Divine wrath in the earthquakes which even pious circles made a 
pretext for charity balls—a combination which was not in accordance 
with his seriousness—and he had the last distress of beholding, from 
his house near the Arc de Triomphe, the funeral procession of 
Victor Hugo. ‘A regular fair-day, worthy of the poor fool himself, 
and of those fools who make an idol of him! You can well believe 
that my windows remained closed, and that the day was spent in 
prayer and humiliation for the scandal.” And shall we uplift hands 
in Protestant horror, or shall we bow in reverence before the most 
sublime height of self-devotion? This man, who, in his own words, 
was being “crucified” daily, attempted, with his enfeebled arm, 
to scourge himself for the benefit of the souls of the unbelieving. 

On Monday, August 8, 1887, Madame de Sonis’s watchful eye 
detected a change for the worse, but not enough to debar him from 
getting out to Mass that day and all through the week, though the 
doctors marvelled afterwards how he could have borne it. On 
Sunday, the 14th, he rose, but consented to have the Host brought 
to him ; and with the dawn of Monday, Assumption Day, came a 
difficulty of breathing, which was a signal to demand the Sacraments 
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and to telegraph for the sons, who arrived too late. He received 
the Viaticum “in full possession of his faculties,” and then, while 
his wife clasped his hand and held the crucifix before him, he 
passed away, in a long and painful death-struggle, distressing to 
witness, but with a countenance so lighted with joy and peace, that 
it was the conviction of all present that the Loigny vision was 
repeated. 

“Heaven has granted me grace to think only of the blessed 
change for him,” wrote Mme. de Sonis to her cloistered daughter ; 
and such was the leading idea of the “touching message” which 
General de Charette telegraphed to his former Zouaves :— 

Comrades,— General de Sonis has gone to receive the reward of his long 
martyrdom. 

He wrote to me a few days before Patay, ‘‘ Let all be in common between us 
—joys, pains, and sacrifices.” 

To him belongs the glory of unfurling the Sacred Heart banner on the same 
field where of yore floated the banner of Joan of Arc. 


All his life can be summed up in two words: honour and sacrifice. 
CHARETTE. 

Even after death a sacrifice remained to be made. Indignant 
at the decree of 1883, which forbade the troops to “assister en 
corps” at a religious service, he had made it his last request that no 
military escort should accompany his body, since they must part 
from it at the door of the church. This being so, the funeral, in 
the parish church of St. Honoré, was purely civilian, but the 
building was filled, as if with a regiment, by officers of the highest 
grade in full-dress uniform, and among the family mourners were his 
brother Theobald in general’s cocked hat, and four out of six sons 
in uniform. On the threshold of the church—so far, and no further, 
would anti-clerical regulations permit—General Lhotte, représentant 
of the War Minister, pronounced a short panegyric, in which he 
compared the deceased to Bayard, and addressed to him a farewell, 
or, as he ventured to add, in Christian hope, an Aw revoir. But all 
this was merely preliminary. It was arranged to hold the Loigny 
féte that year on September 22, the feast of St. Maurice and his 
companions of the Theban Legion, and to make it the occasion of 
the transfer of the remains of General de Sonis to the vault which 
General de Charette had retained for himself in the church which 
he had helped to restore. ‘ Von sum dignus,” Charette wrote, with 
an application of Scripture which sounds somewhat profane to the 
English mind, “to rest beside that saint—unless he will bear me 
heavenward, as he bore me along with him on the charge at 
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Loigny.” It was Sonis’s desire that he should have no fulsome 
epitaph, and no title save that of the Zouaves, “ Miles Christi,” and 
accordingly the tombstone bears only the simple inscription, with 
date :— 
In spem vite 
Hic depositus est et requiescit 
MILEs CHRISTI 


—and after this, in the vernacular, the name and military rank, with 
dates of birth and death, and the usual invocation, “ Priez pour 
lui.” The church, lately restored, with chandeliers formed of gun- 
metal and fragments of shells, and with windows commemorating 
the Sacred Heart and the patron saints of France and of the Loigny 
leaders, was draped for the occasion with black, and adorned with 
trophies of flags, each bearing an escutcheon of the Sonis arms, 
with the names and dates of his successful actions. After Mass had 
been said by the same Abbé Theuré who had been in residence at 
the time of the battle, Bishop Freppel, of Angers, pronounced what 
is universally accepted as the best of his funeral sermons, on a text 
taken from the panegyric of King David in Ecclesiasticus xlvii.: De 
omni corde suo dilexit Deum qui dedit illi contra inimicos potentiam. 
Now, for the first time, a hint was given of that precious secret, so 
carefully guarded by the favoured one during his lifetime, that the 
mental vision (7image, présente 2 son esprit) of the Lourdes Madonna 
had been the consolation of his sufferings on the battlefield. Thus 
was excited a curiosity which was gratified by the publication, in 
1890, of the full biography by Archbishop Baunard. In this is 
given the General's own account, and, appended to it, a note by 
his confessor, where, in the midst of flowing phrases from the 
Canticles, occurs a sentence which is sometimes quoted without the 
context :— 

His soul was more deeply pierced by the dart of Divine Love than his body by 
that of the enemy. . . . Through this the mysteries of Heaven were revealed to 


him. Jn that night the Holy Virgin presented herself to her faithful servant and 
beloved son, and poured into his soul ineffable consolations. 


Sonis had at the time expressed a wish that he could afford to 
place a memorial cross on the spot where he had been so favoured. 
Mindful of this, Archbishop Baunard, in 1891, erected a stone cross, 
sculptured with a Sacred Heart flag, from the folds of which peeps a 
palm. On each side of the pedestal is a Latin verse, the “‘ Martyr’s 
Litany,” where the “ manifestation ” is indicated in terms judiciously 
vague :— 
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Heic pro Deo et patria sub Christi signo cecidit magnanimus miles Christi. 
Heic Dei in oratione pernoctans cceli delicias pleno corde hausit miles Christi. 
Heic Immaculatam habuit sibi praesentissimam miles Christi. 

Heic se Cordi Christi Ssmo hostiam dicavit acceptissimam miles Christi. 

Colonel Thibouville, ever hostile, says that the monument is not 
in the right place ; however, the site is that identified by Sonis himself 
on his first visit to the field in 1871. 

So far as we know, the earliest attempt to make out a literal 
vision is in a popular compilation published by the ecclesiastical firm 
of Lefort, at Lille, in 1893. The next is in the little two-sou biography 
of the Propagande Catholique at Abbeville, where, among the quaint 
little woodcuts, with modern dress treated in medizeval style, against a 
black background adorned with stars and crosses, appears an adapta- 
tion of Richer’s picture of the battlefield, with the addition of the 
figure of the Lourdes Madonna descending upon clouds towards the 
wounded General de Sonis. What really brought the idea into promi- 
nence was the publication, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 1894, of 
two successive articles by M. Art. Roé. The first, “ Au Polygone,” 
describes a pilgrimage to the church and battlefield, written in the 
character of an admiring but hopelessly jin-de-sidcle soldier, “ without 
faith, without hope, if not without reverence and charity.” 


Happy Sonis! He could rise to Paradise through the assumption of suffering. 


The second article, which provoked Colonel Thibouville’s some- 
what querulous rejoinder, is “L’Assaut de Loigny,” a picturesque 
sketch of the night march, the morning’s Communion, the charge, 
and the battlefield. 

In the midst of the clouds, a dazzling light, a woman’s form, beauteous in 
maiden grace and maternal dignity. 

‘“‘ Holy Virgin, is it you?” he [Sonis] asked. . . . She came, as of yore to 
Calvary ; she came, the Gate of Heaven, a single bright speck in the darkness 
of night ; she came, the Star of the Sea, shining through the tempest that had 
shipwrecked an army. 


Then has sceptical France possessed, within the last twenty years, 
a parallel to the departed Colonel Gardiner of our own island? 
Two explanations are tenable: one that Sonis himself believed in a 
literal apparition, though he had the discretion to keep quiet about 
it; the other, that knowing it to have been a subjective, or rather 
what his Church calls an “intellectual” vision |—heaven-sent, as we 


1 The psychological inquirer may perhaps be grateful for being directed to a 
long passage in the Life of Marie-Eustelle (Vol. Il. of Burns & Oates’s ‘* Library 
of Catholic Biography ”) to the effect that an ‘‘ intellectual vision ”—which seems 
to be simply what ordinary people call ‘‘ seeing in the mind’s eye ”—is less liable 
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may all believe—he had the veracity and the firmness to guard 
against its being magnified into an objective one. 

Setting miracle apart, it is marvel enough, that a French officer of 
the Second Empire should have talked and written so like a Captain 
Hedley Vicars (that Evangelical worthy of Crimean days) ; that this 
same man should have interchanged and combined the réles of active 
fighter and passive sufferer ; that, himself a physical wreck, he should 
have borne his part in the restoration of a wrecked army ; and that he, 
a layman, a soldier living on his pay, without personal ambition, 
without political influence, without even the é/a¢ of a striking con- 
version (Sonis is one of the few saints who have absolutely no past), 
should, by his sanctity alone, have set on foot a great religious move- 
ment. Who, asks an English Roman Catholic magazine, ever saw a 
Sacred Heart or a Lourdes image before 1870? And now, the dome 
of Montmartre towers aloft, where once the dying warrior was 
dragged in an invalid’s chair to feast his eyes, as a last joy, on the 
sight of the foundations laid and the walls really rising. The 
Loigny banner figures annually at the Montmartre and Paray-le- 
Monial processions, and has even crossed the Channel, for the 
funeral of the Count of Paris. The tricolor charged with the 
Sacred Heart has become the badge of all the political-religious 
associations, and the clerical press reiterates its prophecy (hardly 
warranted by experience), that when this is adopted as the national 
flag, then shall France recover her losses. In our own country 
there is not a shabby little “ mass-house” in an obscure back street 
that has not its Sacred Heart picture or image, and probably its 
Lady of Lourdes. Current religious literature assures the faithful that 
the facsimile of the Zouave badge is daily turning aside bullets from 
their brethren in South Africa and protecting those at home from 
toothache, from bad debts, from being plucked at examinations, and 
especially from bicycle accidents. Hymns to the Sacred Heart have 
made their way into Anglican hymnals, while a Protestant divine has 
felt it necessary to put forth a special warning against the subtle 
heresy of “cardiolatry,” which inevitably leads to Montanism, and 
even so far as Priscianism. And one of the latest movements at the 
Vatican has been the consecration of the Twentieth Century to the 
Sacred Heart. 

Thus, with reason, has the title of “ General of the Sacred Heart” 





to Satanic delusion than one presented to the physical senses. Also to a foot- 
note to Dr. Doddridge’s account of Colonel Gardiner’s conversion (not given in 
the extract in Waverley), from which it appears that Gardiner himself was not 
certain whether the vision was ‘‘ to his Bodily Eyes, or to those of his Mind.” 
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been bestowed on Gaston de Sonis in popular compilations ; and 
another name, equally warranted, is that of “ Saint of the Army.” 
The tradition of soldierly orthodoxy has survived him. In the illus- 
trated tracts published from month to month by the Propagande 
Catholique, it is always the military who are depicted with arms 
round a comrade’s neck, inducing him to come to the Communion 
Table, crossing themselves and keeping the fasts at a fable d’héte of 
miscellaneous company, confuting sceptical commercial travellers in 
railway carriages, kneeling in prayer, a whole barrack-room at once, 
with angels hovering over them. There is said to be another 
side to the picture: we will not touch upon it here; Sonis did 
not live to take part in the Dreyfus case. Finally — borrowing 
the terms in which Pisistratus Caxton exhorted Churchman, dis- 
senter, and every obscure heretic, to read and mark the “ Life 
of Robert Hall,” the then contemporary example of “ triumph 
over pain,” so say we, let every creed and no creed study, either 
in the original, dedicated to Messieurs the French officers, or in 
the translation dedicated to General Lord Ralph Kerr and his 
English military co-religionists, this happy compound of “ hussar 
gaiety and Carmelite fervour, brilliant horsemanship and monastic 
ascetism, firmness in command and suavity in daily intercourse,” 
and all this, modifying into, or blending with, the character of the 
patient sufferer, who “could not be irritated, save by an insult to 
his God.” Some Anglican divine might review the work of the 
French Archbishop, and do justice to passages which we, in very 
reverence, have toned down or omitted, but which would effectually 
refute the charge of devotion to the minor saints exclusively. Sonis’s 
military ardour has received homage from such divers quarters as 
the Revue de Cavalerie, published by the Protestant firm of Berger- 
Levrault ; the Armée de la Loire, by the avowedly infidel Grenest ; 
while even the Sous-Officier who censures his tactics has, as if 
relenting, appended the surgeon’s account of the wounded man’s 
fortitude, and an eulogy from the So/ei/, of the fascinating aspect of, 
so to speak, a Red-Cross knight cast upon modern days. “But 
where shall Sonis’s triumph end?” asks Captain Derély. And he 
summons the vision of a future pilgrimage, as to Paray, the cradle 
of the Sacred Heart devotior:, so to Loigny, “its glorious Epiphany, 
where cannon pealed in the place of organs, muskets flashed for 
altar-iights, and war-cries re-echoed the Sanctus Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth. Yes, and the pilgrimage shall be twofold.” Then he 
cites the words of the Archbishop on planting the memorial cross. 
“‘* Here, we may trust, shall one day rise a sanctuary dedicated to 
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a glorious name ; here shall we kneel, and kiss, as a relic, the earth 
which has drunk holy blood ; here the French army shall keep the 
feast of a saint sprung from its ranks, and having honoured him as 
model on earth, shall hail and invoke him as patron in heaven.’” 
Well, and if it should be so, and if a future “Saint Gaston de 
Sonis,” with sword, and chaplet, and wooden leg, and cocked hat 
encircled by a halo, should preside over side-altars, such honours 
have been bestowed on less worthy objects than “this good 
Christian and gallant man,” who was French enough to love his 
country while hating its government, to be patriotic after he had 
written “Our Patrie is in heaven,” and to whom, regard as we will 
his relations with the supernatural, we may still apply the terms of 
Scott’s characterisation of Colonel Gardiner: “Though some men- 
tioned the proselyte as an enthusiast, none hinted at his being a 


hypocrite.” 
E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
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THE FEEDING OF THE SOLDIER: 


THE LESSON OF THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


S long as humanity is what it is, so long must wars be waged 
A and the destinies of nations be decided, as they have been 
from time immemorial, by the sword. But a greater factor than the 
sword, terrible as it is, in the conduct and success of war, is the 
health and well-being of the soldier who uses it. 

It would be out of place for me, a dietetian, to enter into questions 
of strategy, weapons of destruction, or the movements of vast bodies 
of men ; but in the matter of the food of the soldier of the present 
day, and the food of the soldier in the past, I wish to have some- 
thing to say. No improvement in weapons of destruction, no system 
in strategy, no generalship, would be of any avail, if the health, 
strength, and condition as a fighting machine, upon whom all these 
factors depends—that is, the soldier—is not made the first considera- 
tion. Everything depends upon it. In this respect, during war at 
all events, economy should be cast to the winds, and no cheese- 
paring policy as to whether the soldier’s food should cost a shilling or 
eighteenpence a day ought to be entertained. This kind of economy 
has no place in the dealings of great railway contractors with their 
employés, as the following well-known fact will illustrate. Some years 
ago, in constructing a large railway in France, it was found necessary 
to employ some hundreds of French and English navvies. It was 
found that the French navvy, on the food he lived on, could only do 
half the work of the English navvy. The contractor being a shrewd 
man, thereupon put the French navvies on the same food as the 
English ones, after which both did the same amount of work. I 
may particularly remark here that, from this difference in feeding, the 
French soldier will never be able to stand a campaign against the 
English or German soldier—that is, unless he is allowed more of the 
food of energy than he is now. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the success of a campaign 
depends almost entirely upon the feeding of the soldier during the 
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operations of war, the conservation of his health, his condition, and 
his ability to march long distances and to bear great fatigue without 
deterioration. It has been repeatedly shown, both in ancient and 
modern history, that disaster after disaster, and disease after disease, 
dog the steps of an army when the food supply fails, and when it 
fails, as a rule, it is not the fault of the general in the field, but of 
the authorities at home, for in these days it is easy to preserve 
animal food for any length of time, and therefore a large supply 
should always be available. ‘To illustrate the grave danger of failure 
of food supply and the attendant disaster, take the case of the 
greatest general of all time, Napoleon Bonaparte. During the 
campaign in Poland in 1806-7, the catastrophe and the loss of so 
many thousands of brave men was due to the breakdown in his 
transport and the consequent lack of food supply. Indeed, the 
crowning disaster of his career was due to the same cause, as the 
campaign in Russia in 1812, which occasioned the loss of 400,000 
men, was accountable for all that subsequently occurred.’ Soldiers 
cannot be born and bred in three years, or called back from the 
grave, even by the greatest warrior of all time. Truly, the loss 
from cold and hunger of the flower of the French Army in the 
terrible retreat from Moscow was the indirect cause of Napoleon’s 
subsequent downfall. The terrible depletion of French manhood in 
this awful campaign, the loss of those veterans who had carried the 
Eagle to victory on-:so many bloody fields, could not be repaired ; so 
his star set for ever on that fatal Sunday on the plains of Waterloo. 

It would, of course, take too long to go into all the disasters that 
have been due to want of a proper food supply in war in ancient 
and modern times, but a very casual review of historical facts will 
show that the food supply is the backbone of an army in the field ; 
indeed, the mighty military genius to whom I have just referred held 
that the soldier marched on his stomach, fought on his stomach (I 
do not mean in the sense that the British and Boers did in the 
recent war), and conquered on his stomach. 

On one point all military men to whom I have spoken are 
unanimous, and that is, that the difficulties of the commissariat are 
a serious factor to contend with in any war. Also that anything 
that increases the mobility of the soldier in the field, and lessens 
these difficulties, is of paramount importance in the field. This has 
been particularly exemplified in the case of the Boer War. Those 
who have been engaged in it tell me that the mobility of the Boers 
was in a great measure due to their simple habits, and to their 


1 The subject of clothing does not come within the scope of this article, though 
it is of vast importance. Nor do I propose touching on hygiene. 
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custom of carrying a supply of food, in the shape of “ biltong,” with 
them, that was always available, and which enabled them to make 
long raids without suffering from the loss of strength that would 
have been entailed by their being deprived of food even for a few 
days. When the Boers were too much hustled about to have time 
to prepare their biltong even the genius of Botha, the strategy of 
De la Rey, and the dash and bravery of De Wet were of no avail. 

How history repeats itself; for the method of the Boers was 
absolutely the method of the Scots in their wars in the fourteenth 
century. Froissart, the historian, gives the following description of 
the Scottish soldier of that date ; and if you substitute for the word 
“Scots” the word “ Boer,” the passage might be taken for the one 
or the other in the fourteenth or the twentieth centuries respectively. 
It is thus he writes: “The Scotsmen have a very good manner to 
live in time of war ; for first of all they do carry no provision of 
bread and wine with them. Moreover, they content themselves 
long time so that they may have flesh but half sodden, which they 
do eat very well without bread, and drink water. And, moreover, 
they are not troubled with the carrying of kettles and pans, because 
they do sew the flesh in the skins of beasts when they have flayed 
them, nor have no care to carry provision with them, because they 
are sure to find it in the country where they do pretend to make 
war. One thing they have care of, that is, to carry a plate of iron 
and a bag of meal, to the intent that when they feel their stomachs 
weak and feeble with the eating of too much raw flesh, they might 
comfort them with cakes, which they do make after this manner. 
They temper a little meal in a dish, and cast their plate into the fire, 
and when the plate is hot enough they do make little cakes of their 
paste and bake them upon the said plate, and by this means they do 
make great journeys to surprise their neighbours, without rumour of 
their enterprises, and without any great cost.” The last paragraph 
applies absolutely to the Boers in the recent war. 

Having devoted the last twenty years of my life entirely to diet-— 
and thousands of individuals come under my care for dietetic 
purposes—the quantities of food required under different conditions 
of work and rest, the effects of food both in states of health and in 
deviations from health, are matters of everyday experience with me, 
and this experience, with all the advantages that science has of late 
ears given in the preservation of food, &c., I wish to place at the 
service of the country, if it may be considered of value. Perhaps, 
also, childish remembrances may influence me, for I can well 
remember listening to accounts of the horrors of the retreat to 
Corunna, and the later days of the campaign, ending eventually on 
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the plains of Waterloo, in which two very near relatives indeed of 
mine took part. The retreat to Corunna proved that hunger will 
demoralise the finest army in the world ; and the dreadful excesses of 
this retreat were due to this. But to return to the subject. The 
proper nourishing of the soldier being of such importance in peace 
and war, I should like to point out a curious factor that my experi- 
ence in scientific dieting has taught me, which I should like to bring 
to the notice of those who have the feeding of the soldier in their 
hands, and it is this. The soldier’s food at present consists of too 
much bread and too little meat. Now very many constitutions do 
not assimilate starches—we live by what we assimilate, not by what 
we eat—the granules pass through the alimentary canal as if they 
were so much shot, the result being that, as the man has too little of 
the food he does assimilate, he is really being starved, though he is 
eating too great a bulk of food. Though men of this constitution 
may count as soldiers in time of peace, they are useless to bear the 
fatigues of long marches. They soon fall out and become an easy 
prey to any disease that may be rife, such as general feebleness, 
cholera, typhoid, dysentery, &c. 

In civil life, in such constitutions, sooner or later the nervous 
system fails. They become the victims of dyspepsia, insomnia, 
irritability of temper (hysteria in females) ; they suffer from nervous 
debility, incapacity for work, they lack stamina, with other indications 
of low nervous vitality—all of which symptoms disappear when they 
are put on a diet they assimilate. I have explained this more fully 
in a work of mine on diet.! 

With our system of government it is very difficult to make those 
in power move with the times ; and the War Office, of all other public 
departments, is the most conservative of all. Possibly this is due to 
the fact that England is governed by two parties, and if one party 
suggests any innovation involving expense the other immediately 
cries for more economy, and thus great questions, involving almost 
the existence of the Empire, are put off until it is too late. I can 
remember, even in the Crimean War, in my boyhood, the disasters the 
War Office of that day brought about. Stores of food and boots were 
rotting in Balaklava Harbour while the soldiers were starving in the 
trenches, and without shoes to their feet. In other countries in such 
matters the opinion of the expert is more sought, and as in these days 
the resources of science are constantly extended, and the ability to 
differentiate between foods of one sort and another are so well known, 
at least to some, this matter of feeding the soldier in war should be of 

) Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 
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supreme importance. The opinion of every military man with whom 
I have spoken, who has taken part in the recent campaign, is that the 
cause of its duration was the difficulty found in moving supplies and 
the rations for the soldiers as rapidly from place to place as the move- 
ments of the enemy demanded, and that any system by which a 
complete food ration in a portable form could be carried with the 
columns sufficient to last fora number of days, thus enabling them to 
be independent of the labouring Commissariat, would have saved 
many valuable lives and many millions of money. TZinned beef 
alone does not answer this purpose. Dr. Parkes, in regard to failure of 
food supply—and no greater authority has written on the subject— 
says: “The effect of this upon strength, endurance, and even cour- 
age is remarkable. Some instances have been related by officers in 
which failure resulted entirely from the exhaustion of men produced 
by want of food. Surely,” he continues, “it is useless to supply the 
ammunition for guns if the men who have to work them have no 
supply of energy issued also to them.” If this is so—and it is and has 
been—such a lamentable state of affairs should never occur again. 
An extra few million pounds spent yearly would not be a loss, 
but a gain, if spent in being prepared for war in the way indicated, 
as when war did come it would be over in half the time and 
with less than half the expense in blood and money. I shall 
never forget what the late Sir William Lockhart told me relat- 
ing to this factor in the Tirah campaign, and this decided me to 
commence experiments in condensing food for Army purposes. I 
was travelling with him just before he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India, and he was explaining to me the terrible difficulties 
of the Tirah campaign, and mourning the fact that in England his 
operations were considered so slow. But when he explained to me 
how he had to feed and maintain through the awful defiles of India 
seventy thousand soldiers and camp followers it was perfectly plain 
the difficulties he had to contend with. I told him then my experi- 
ence in food, taking into consideration the recent inventions in the 
matter of preserving foods and condensing them, and that I had been 
able to compress into a pound weight a thoroughly efficient few days’ 
complete ration for the soldier, ready cooked, moist and palatable, 
most of it being meat, and that it would keep in any climate for any 
required length of time. A pound tin of this would be about the 
size of the ordinary shilling tin of sardines. His observation on this 
was that had he had such a food in his Tirah campaign it would have 
shortened it by one-half. He urged me to try and get such a food into 
the Army. I then tooka vast amount of trouble in the matter, and a 
ration was made by a celebrated army contractor for my purposes. It 
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was done up in one pound tins so that a soldier could easily carry five 
or six days’ supply. It was a pleasant and palatable food, requiring 
nothing else with it but water to drink. But, alas, for War Office 
routine! Although the ration was independently approved of by 
the present Commander-in-Chief and by military men of the highest 
rank, and was recommended by high authorities and by generals who 
have commanded armies in recent wars, and in the late campaign, 
my opinions were not entirely shared by the technical advisers to the 
Army, and the War Office did not adopt it. However, all this is a 
thing of the past. Abouta year ago, at a meeting at which were present 
some distinguished military authorities, the subject was thoroughly 
thrashed out. Againa ration on these lines was submitted to the War 
Office, which, I believe, met with sufficient approval as to elicit a 
recommendation for it to be given a trial. So far I am not aware 
that it has been tried by, or issued to, soldiers in the field and under 
circumstances for which I recommend it. 

The lessons of the war have been told by men of all grades and 
from all ranks, and the absolute necessity of such a ration has been 
endorsed by all. Of course I am aware that there are “ emergency ” 
rations of this kind in existence; but do they meet this want? 
Some that I have heard of are either too bulky or not sufficiently 
sustaining ; while others, consisting mainly of finely powdered meat, 
are too unpalatable as well as too dry, and can only be used if 
supplemented with other food. Military commanders have told 
me that a complete day’s ration, condensed into a pound in weight, 
and of which a soldier could on emergency carry five or six days’ 
supply and be independent of the Commissariat, would be of 
untold service in war; it should be done up in one pound tins. 
Larger tins areinconvenient. ‘The six pound tins of meat supplied at 
first for the front in South Africa were thrown away in thousands as 
the men could not carry them. The climate would not allow of the 
tins being opened and the meat cut up in portions for each man 
to take his share. ‘This by aid of the resources of modern science 
has been carried out. I hope I may not be thought egotistical in 
this matter, but unfortunately I am compelled to be. The ration 
called Carnyl! is a complete food in every respect, and contains 
all the elements necessary to maintain life, and health, and condition, 
independently ; as in the case of sieges, &c. I believe I am correct 
in saying that no other army ration will do this. It is not meant to 


1 A large quantity of this ration was given to the Imperial Yeomanry under 
Lord Chesham’s command on their departure for the seat of war. I have never 
been able to gather what became of it, and should any officer or soldier have had 
any of it, I should be very glad if he would write me and let me know. 
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be the ordinary food of the soldier, but simply to take its place when 
that cannot be procured. I am told that a ration of this kind would 
be of great service after a march when an engagement is imminent, 
when it would be impossible to cook raw food. 

In my humble opinion, the soldier in war time, and in fact at all 
times, more particularly in war time, should be fed on the principle 
that the horse is fed on when he is wanted for hunting, and other 
purposes entailing prolonged hard work. In fact he should be kept 
in fighting condition, able to bear long and continued fatigue. He 
should not carry one pound of wanecessary fat, which would only 
impede his heart’s action, add to his weight, and prevent him 
carrying food and ammunition and the other impedimenta absolutely 
essential on the march. Let me illustrate this inthis way. We all 
know that when the horse is wanted for purposes entailing severe 
strain and exertion, he is brought in from grass, put on corn and hay, 
and regularly exercised. What is the result? He parts rapidly 
with fat, and gains in stamina and muscular power as a consequence. 
The same thing can be done for the soldier ; and in my opinion had 
it been done before starting for the recent war, and during the 
voyage to South Africa, the army would have arrived in the acme of 
muscular condition, as it should have done. I was simply horrified 
when I read the dietary allowed the soldier on board the transports. 
It was palpable that such a diet, with enforced idleness, would land 
him in South Africa very much fatter and in much less fit condition 
than when he left England, and therefore he would be incapable of 
meeting on equal terms the wiry Boer living largely on meat food, 
and seldom carrying unnecessary fat. 

It seems to be the opinion of those who have the feeding of the 
soldiers and sailors, that if they have a food on which they lose 
weight, they must necessarily lose strength. I have noticed the same 
in the feeding of convicts, whom they fatten up until they become 
unwieldy. I went over Dartmoor prison a few weeks ago, and I 
quite envied the convict his happy, peaceful home there. So much 
food do they get (of the wrong kind for strength and energy), 
that they do not walk, they waddle ; and this is not to be wondered 
at as they get 32 ozs. of farinaceous food a day—six times 
more than really necessary. Then the nice cells, good bed, plenty of 
magazines and books, soap, yes, and even tooth-brushes. I hope 
my description of this peaceful earthly paradise won’t make the 
mouths of the poor soldiers, after two years of hardship in South 
Africa, water. ‘Their lot is often to die in the workhouse, the 
street, or to starve, or commit suicide, as the daily papers testify. 

That the loss of excess of fat is a bar to constitutional stamina, or 
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the avility to stand excessive fatigue, is the greatest possible fallacy ; 
and the sooner it is known as such the better for the country, as 
far as the health and stamina of the soldier is concerned. I speak in 
this matter from an experience of thousands and thousands of cases. 
Let me illustrate this. A person will come under my care, say, of thirty 
to forty years of age, weighing 14 or 15 stone. He may part with 
3 or 4 stone of this in three or four months, and from the very 
starting-point, when he begins to lose fat, he is able to take more 
exercise and continues to be able to do so with greater and greater 
ease as his weight goes down, while at the same time he becomes 
constitutionally stronger and better able to stand fatigue. It does 
not matter what the age of the person (or sex) may be, whether it be 
twenty or seventy, the result of proper dieting is the same ; and dieting 
for the reduction of weight may be extended, even a year or more, 
with continued good results, although the farinaceous. food inclusive 
may be limited to 2 ozs. a day. There are plenty of officers of high 
position who have served in the late war who know this from having 
been under my care for this very purpose, and I could name many 
very well-known men who have distinguished themselves in South 
Africa, who, when they read this, will endorse every line of it.! 

Let me explain : unnecessary fat is a useless burden that not only 
by its absolute weight fatigues the sufferer, but, worse than this, by 
its impeding the heart’s action, is more injurious than the same 
weight carried as food or ammunition on the back. The corollary 
is plain: if by improper feeding a soldier is burdened by 10 to 
20 lbs. or more.of adipose tissue than he ought to be, it hampers him 
with a weight which is useless, and worse than useless. If he is fed 
to part with this, he is enabled to carry in its place a stock of food 
which would be of real service to him instead. 

It may be remarked that railways have done much to aid in feeding 
the soldier within the last fifty or sixty years, as in the Franco-German 
war ; but there are countries—and more especially countries that affect 
England—where the difficulty of transport is as difficult to-day as it was 
in the time of the Romans. Indeed, in conversations that I have had 
with military men such as Sir Harry Prendergast, the late Sir William 
Lockhart, Sir Thomas Galway, and others too numerous to mention, 
the opinion is always expressed that the difficulties in feeding an 
army are still much greater than they should he, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that animal food may be hermetically sealed and 
made to keep for years. In the days of Wellington and Napoleon 
meat could only be kept by salting it, and this gave rise to scurvy 


' In civil life I reduced the weight of one man 15 stone (210 lbs.) ; after this 
he married, and is now a strong, healthy active business man. 
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and other diseases. Lord Anson in his journey round the world, 
being three years at sea, lost three times the number of his crew. 
This could not happen in these days, or at leastyought not. 

The human body is to all intents and purposes a machine—like a 
machine it has to be fed according to the work it has to do, and the 
endurance that has to be undergone while doing it. We all know 
that if a railway engine has to do great speed, it has to be fed with 
coal differently to an engine drawing heavy loads slowly. Again, if a 
horse is trained for racing purposes, he has to be fed differently to a 
horse who has to plough. If a horse is required for great endurance, 
as in hunting, he has to be fed differently to a horse doing leisurely 
work daily.!. This is the crux of the whole matter if applied to 
feeding the soldier for his business—war. The growing soldier or 
youth requires more food than the adult, more particularly animal 
food, if he is to stand the strain of war.? 

It may be interesting to dive a little here into the records of the 
past, and to learn how the soldier was fed, and what strides have 
been made, if any, since then with the resources that science has 
brought to light. In former times it was the custom that the soldier 
in war should be supported by the countries in which the war was 
being waged. The imperfect and inadequate transports of an 
invading army, especially on protracted expeditions, were supple- 
mented by the action of sutlers—more or less under the control, by 
contract or otherwise, of the military commanders—who placed the 
country far and near under contribution, and by local markets, 
offered to the soldiers frequented by them, and by local plunder ; or 
the supplies of a friendly army were largely reinforced by provisions 
sent from the homes it was engaged in defending. 

The practice lingered sporadically even to the time of the first 
Napoleon, who, on moving away from his magazines and on the 
breakdown of his transport, suffered so severely from the failure of 
his principle of “ warfare feeding itself.” There is little trace 
therefore of rations proper in the administration of ancient armies, 
and still less of hygienic discrimination of the food of the soldier from 
the ordinary provisions of their peaceful neighbours. Thus it 
happens that there is scarcely an author of antiquity who throws any 
light upon the history, or the quality of distinctively military diet, 


' The Arabs when they require their horses to be tireless for hunting the 
ostrich feed them on meat. 

? In 1813 and 1814 the despatches of Napoleon were filled with the complaints 
of the ‘* boys” that were sent him. He said: ‘‘I must have grown-up men; 
boys serve only to encumber the hospitals or roadsides.” 
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and the search for these in classical historians and other writers, and 
of any regimen of athletes as suggestive of a treatment or training 
analogous to that of the soldier, has been as nearly as possible 
resultless, yielding scarcely a phrase or reference salient enough for 
quotation. 

The case of the Jews might be taken as typical, amongst whom 
the maintenance and equipment of the soldiers at the public expense 
dates from the establishment of a standing army ; before which each 
soldier armed himself and obtained his food either by voluntary 
offerings (2 Sam. xvii. 28, 29) ; by forced exactions (1 Sam. xxv. 
13); or by the natural resources of the country (1 Sam. xiv. 27). 
On one occasion only do we hear of any systematic arrangement for 
provisioning the host (Judges xx. ro) ; it is doubtful whether the 
soldier ever received pay even under the Kings. 

The Spartan fare of the Greeks of plain meats and little else 
in their wars, accounts for their success and hardihood in war- 
fare. It may be mentioned that Homer never represents either fish 
or game as being put on the table ; he equally excludes fruit, not- 
withstanding its abundance. He passed over the use of vegetables, 
generally, and fish and birds, lest to mention them seemed like 
praising gluttony. He knew the use and advantages of wine, and he 
was acquainted with many different ways of mixing it. Vegetables 
were, however, set before the ancient heroes at the siege of Troy 
when they supped, and they used onions in the special sense of 
seasoning wine. 

Athenzeus again, in his ‘ Deipnosophists,” records that the meat of 
the Homeric heroes was all roasted, and chiefly beef ; and the poet 
never sets before them anything but such dishes as these either at a 
sacred festival or at a marriage feast, or at any other convivial 
meeting. And this, too, though he often represents Agamemnon as 
feasting the chiefs. When Telemachus comes to Menelaus :— 


The table groaned beneath a chine of beef, 
With which the hungry soldiers quelled their grief. 


Thus Plato discourses in his “ Republic ” :— 

“‘ Homer, you know, feeds his heroes at their feasts, when they 
are campaigning on soldiers’ fare ; they have no fish although they 
are on the shores of the Hellespont, and they are not allowed 
boiled meats, but only roast, which is the food most convenient for 
soldiers, requiring only that they should light a fire, and not involving 
the trouble of carrying about potsand pans... . And, Icanhardly 
be mistaken in saying that sweet sauces are nowhere mentioned in 
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Homer. In proscribing them, however, he is not singular; all 
professional athletes are well aware that a man who is to be in good 
condition should take nothing of the kind.” 
Homer never speaks of broth ; as Antiphanes says :— 
He never boiled the legs or haunches, 


But roasted brains and roasted paunches, 
As did his sires of old. 


And Eubulus asks :- - 


I pray you where in Homer is the chief, 
Whoe’er ate fish, or anything but beef ? 

And though so much of liberty they boasted, 
Their meat was never anything but roasted. 


A writer on the feeding of the soldier in the fifteenth century 
remarks :— 

“The ancient chiefs were not careful for wine, for when the wine 
failed them they drank water mingled with a little vinegar to give it 
colour and savour. Among their provisions for their legions there is 
no mention made of wine, but only to have water and vinegar. More- 
over, the ancient soldiers had not their bread baked in ovens, as we 
have at this instant everywhere ; but baked cakes themselves of a 
certain quantity of meal that was delivered unto them day by day, 
out of the store, and besides that a certain quantity of lard—and this 
was all; so that the victuals whereof the ancient chiefs made 
their provisions for the sustenance of a camp was only meal, 
vinegar, and lard for the soldiers, and barley for the horses ; 
they had moreover a great number of cattle, both great and small, 
that followed their camps, which cattle (for that it needed not to 
be carried, nor likewise was fed with anything that was carried), 
was not chargeable nor troublesome unto an army, which was 
the occasion in times past, that their armies went many journeys 
through deserts and solitary places, without lack of victuals, so they 
lived of victuals that might easily follow a camp.”! It does not 
appear from this that the officers fed better than the men, and this 
seems to point to the fact that, in the early ages, meat formed nearly 
the entire diet of the soldier, and vegetable food, cereals, &c. took, 
as they ought to do, a very subordinate place. 

One would like to know what Homer would have thought of a 
vegetarian. The following quotation will be interesting in connection 
with this subject :— 

“The Romans were a frugal people, till their successful wars 


' Seigneur de Langry: Jnstructions for the Wars, Method of Militarie 
Discipline, 1589. 
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made their City the treasure-house of the world’s riches. For three 
hundred years after the foundation of Rome the horsemen served on 
their own charges, the expeditions being short, either on a victory or 
a rout, they hastened back to the city. But after the Senate began 
to look far beyond their ancient limits, wages were allowed out of 
the public treasury for both horse and foot. 

“ The Romans gave all their proviants to their armies in corn, and 
did not trouble themselves to make it either into meal or bread ; and 
in their strict discipline, bakers were all banished from their camps, 
and the soldiers ordered to grind their corn themselves (hand 
mills and quorns being allowed them for that purpose) and thereafter 
to bake their own bread. Many times they took not the pains to do 
either the one nor the other, but boiled their wheat with a little salt 
and so ate it up for pottage. They used to carry with them lard, or 
bacon, or some other fat, wherewith they smeared their bread. A 
little bottle also with vinegar they also took about with them, with a 
very small quantity whereof they gave a relish to their water, which 
was their ordinary drink, though wine was not forbidden them, and 
was drunk when it could be conveniently got ; but drunkenness was 
a crime seldom heard of among them. ‘There were also sometimes 
oxen, sheep and beeves divided among them, for preparing and 
making ready whereof, in the strictest time of their discipline, the 
soldiers were permitted to carry a brass pot, a spit and a drinking cup ; 
but I suppose one of every kind of these utensils was not allowed 
to every one of the soldiers, but to a contubernium, or tent-company 
of ten or twelve. Tribunes, centurions, and common soldiers went 
to dinner or supped at the same time at the sound of the trumpet.” 

Polybius, writing about the third century, in his “ Histories ” repre- 
sents the military characteristics of the world of his time, and remarks 
that the “pay of the foot-soldier is 54 asses a day ; of the centurion 
10}; of the cavalry 16. The infantry receive a ration of wheat 
equal to about 2 of an Attic medimnus a month, and the cavalry 
seven medimni of barley and two of wheat. Of the allies the 
infantry receive the same, the cavalry 1} medimnus of wheat and 5 
of barley. This is a free gift to the allies, but in the cases of the 
Romans, the Questor stops out of their pay the prices of their corn 
and clothes, or any additional arms they may require at a fixed rate.” 

The same authority! gives the dietary of Turkish soldiers in 
these days (about 1590). It will be noticed that the soldiers carried 
powdered meat as an emergency ration. Our military authorities 
have not learnt much the last three hundred years, for the present 

1 Seigneur de Langry. 
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emergency ration is a mixture of powdered meat and fat, and 
military men tell me it is most unpalatable and unsuitable for the 
purpose ; and in this I quite agree, having tastedit. A soldier would 
have to be dying of hunger to eat it, and then he could not, as it is 
as dry as snuff ; and water to wash it down is not always procurable 
on the field of battle. 

This writer continues: ‘‘The Turkish soldiers needed no wine 
because that their law doth forbid them to drink it, and also they go 
long without eating bread, if so be that they may have rice and 
water, and seldom it is that they do suffer want: for they carry 
ordinarily sacks full of powdered flesh, minced so fine that it seemeth 
to be a powder, and of this powdered flesh they take but a little at a 
meal and temper it with warm water, and afterwards sup it up. So 
do the Turks live.” He continues, and I think soldiers hard driven 
for food might take a hint from the following :— 

“Tf they have great want of victual, the said flesh being spent, they 
do let their horses’ blood ; for they are almost all horsemen and do 
live certain days on this blood. And if so be that the famine do too 
much oppress them they do then kill their horses and eat them before 
they do forsake to do their prince loyal service and the uttermost of 
their power, which our delicate soldiers [the French] will not do, for 
they will hardly serve one day without they be in wine up to the ears, 
or full crammed ready to burst ; but when I say our soldiers I mean 
those that are at this instant, but not those that might be levied in 
France: for that they might easily be made temperate enough, if so 
that the chiefs themselves would give them example, and that they 
themselves were not so much given to inordinate eating and drinking 
as they are.” 

In England, in the days of “Good Queen Bess,” a General- 
Commissary seemed to have the feeding of the troops in his hands :— 

“ His charge was to provide victuals, corn, flask-wine, bread and 
beef ; he had the inspection of them and should see them equally 
and proportionately provided to the regiments, according to their 
several strengths. He had no power to sell any proviant under any 
pretence soever without the General’s express warrant. All mills 
where the army comes are under his protection, and he is obliged to 
protect them. He has the ordering of all the magazines for victuals, 
and to him belongs the care of seeing the garrisons and fortified 
places sufficiently provided with such meats and drinks as are most 
fit to preserve. These are corn, grain and meal of several kinds. 
Stock-fish, herrings, and all other salted fishes, salted and hung 
fleshes, especially beef and bacon, cheeses, butter, almords, chestnuts 
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and hazel-nuts. Vinegar, honey, oyl, wine, beer, malt, tobacco, wood 
and coal for firing, and as many living oxen, cows, sheep and swine, 
hens and turkies as can be.” Evidently in those days beef was 
salted and dried as bacon and ham is now; indeed, in Wales, even 
now, legs of mutton are salted in the same way for keeping. 

When Edward III., with the Prince of Wales, in October 1359, 
invaded France, war was indeed terrible and the hardships of the 
troops great. Clinton says: “In medizval warfare there was no 
commissariat. The subsidies were usually spent in getting together 
and equipping the army, and when it was placed in the enemy’s 
country it had to maintain itself by plunder. Warfare was neces- 
sarily of a far more terrible character than in modern times, to the 
population, the country being given up to military execution. But 
such was the desolate condition of France at this period, that there 
was no hope of the army drawing food from it, and for the first 
time commissariat arrangements were made, and ona great scale. 
A vast number of waggons were collected and small fishing boats 
were taken across to provide the troops with an indispensable 
article of food, on fast days and in Lent. As the campaign was likely 
to be long the appliances for the sports of the field were not for- 
gotten. The king was provided with his hawks and hounds, as 
Wellington’s officers in the Peninsula were supplied with their 
packs.” 

The diet of the soldiers during the Wars of the Roses was 
excellent as a fighting food, far better in fact that it is now. It then 
consisted, according to Froissart, of 2 lbs. of meat and 1 Ib. of bread, 
and a pint of wine ; no doubt he supplemented this in those lawless 
times with plunder. On such a diet no wonder the soldier was 
hardy and muscularly powerful enough to carry the armour he wore. 
No wonder—on such a diet—that soldiers fought like Kilkenny cats. 
The fallacy of giving soldiers and sailors in these days an excessively 
farinaceous diet leads to loading the system with useless fat, and 
making his condition much like that of a horse out at grass—lazy, 
fat, and incapable of sustained exertion. More than this, farinaceous 
food does not conduce to physical and mental power, and for the 
matter of that to courage. Wild animals grow fat and lethargic on 
such food, and a bear becomes tame and harmless if fed on bread 
and slops, and fierce and pugnacious when fed on meat. 

We learn from history that in ancient times an army lived on 
the country it was at war with, and that wherever it went it left 
behind desolation and a starving peasantry. A standing army was 

1 Sir James Turner, Grecian, Roman and Modern Art of War, 1660-1671. 
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first instituted in England since the Romans left the island in 
Richard II.’s time, who raised 4,000 archers in Cheshire and suffered 
them to plunder, live upon free quarter, beat, wound, ravish and kill 
wherever they went. A nice lot truly! King Henry VII. consti- 
tuted the Yeomen of the Guard. Armies raised for service abroad 
were disbanded as soon as action was over. War was then war, and 
the more brutally it was carried out the quicker it was over. Con- 
centration camps and feeding the families of the enemy were unknown, 
and thus wars were soon ended. In those barbarous and semi- 
barbarous days the soldier lived mostly on whatever he could 
capture, and the commissariat of an army was very primitive indeed. 

“Tn the middle of the fifteenth century, King Charles VII. of 
France established the first standing army in Europe. Other 
continental nations gradually followed the example of the Kings 
of France in the establishment of a permanent armed force ; but 
no counterbalancing movement appears to have taken place in 
England. The insular position of this country was, probably, in 
a great degree the cause of this delay. 

“The only permanent forces were the garrisons kept up in 
Ireland. The first force established was in Edward IV.’s time, and 
afterwards in Henry VIII.’s time; in the year 1535, the army in 
Ireland was 300, and in 1540 they were increased to 380 horse and 
150 foot, which was the establishment then. I speak this in times 
of peace, for when the Irish were in rebellion, which was very 
frequent, the armies were much more considerable.” ! 

Elizabeth’s expeditions necessitated a constant supply of troops. 
“Eminent statesmen, like Burleigh and Walsingham, were often at 
their wits’ ends to extract wherewithal to keep the soldiers from 
starving. (They—the soldiers—perish for want of victuals and 
clothing, in great numbers.) ”—Note from Leicester to Burleigh and 
Walsingham, 1586. 

“The first and only standing forces employed by our kings until 
the Restoration were their personal body-guards.” 

Thacker states that at Tangiers (1660-80) the private soldiers 
(of the garrison) lived there better than in any part of the world, 
“for they have fresh and wholesome quarters with small gardens, 
coals for cooking their provisions, which they have out of the king’s 
stores at the king’s charge. Every Monday morning each man 
receives one piece of beef, one piece of pork, 7 lbs. of bread, a 
quart of pease, a pint of oatmeal, besides butter and cheese for his 
week’s allowance.” 

1 Trenchard’s History of Standing Armies. 
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In 1670 the ordinary allowance to a soldier in the field was 
2 lbs. of bread and 1} lbs. of meat, or an equal weight of cheese, and 
one bottle of wine or two of beer. “ Itis enough,” cry the soldiers, 
“ we desire no more ; it is enough in conscience.” 

In the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, referring to the feeding 
of the troops in Portugal, 1808, there are the following passages ; 
“The rations of the troops will consist each day of 1 lb. of bread 
or biscuit, and 1 lb. of meat, salt or fresh. If the soldiers should 
have fresh meat they are not entitled to spirits or wine ; if they 
should have salt meat, and upon all occasions when it can be got 
for them, they shall have each one quarter of a pint of spirits, or 
a pint of wine. The troops are also entitled in camp to 3 lbs. of 
wood each man. The women (entitled to rations) will receive half 
a ration per diem and the children a quarter, but no spirits or wine 
will be issued to women or children. 

“When bread cannot be delivered to the troops, they must have 
2 lbs. of beef for their ration. It is to be understood by soldiers 
that wine forms no part of their ration ; it is given to them at the 
pleasure and the responsibility of the commanders of the forces, and 
must be discontinued when circumstances prevent its being procured. 
The ration is to be increased to 1} lbs. by order of the officers com- 
manding brigades.” 

My experience in studying the diets of the different armies of 
the world is that far and away the best for the making of physically 
powerful soldiers is that given in the army of the United States of 
America. Here the allowance is 20 ozs. of meat, 18 ozs. of bread, 
16 ozs. of potato, the remainder being made up of peas, rice, sugar, 
coffee, and salt. Even this diet contains too much farinaceous food, 
but contrasts favourably with the diet of the English soldier, who 
receives 12 ozs. of meat (of which one-fifth is bone), 24 ozs. of bread, 
and 16 ozs. of potato, with other little &cs., which do not account for 
much, and which the individual has to pay for out of his own pocket. 
The next best fighting food is that allowed to the Russian soldier. 
He is allowed more meat and less bread than the Englishman ; then, 
in order of merit, come the German, the French and the Italian. 

As far as my experience goes as a fighting food, and therefore 
the food to maintain the soldier in the highest state of efficiency, 
the American soldier is much the best off, the Russian next, the 
English next, the German fourth, and the French a bad fifth. It is 
a most extraordinary fact that the food of the soldier in the time 
of Henry VI. should be better than the food of the soldier, regard- 
ing him as a fighting machine, in these days. The army authorities 
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seem to have improved in the matter of weapons of destruction 
enormously from that date to this, but they have not improved in 
the feeding for war purposes the soldier from then till now ; in fact, 
they have retrograded, and I say this without fear of contradiction. 
My opinion is that the soldier, more especially the growing soldier, 
should have a pound of meat a day during peace and during a 
campaign an extra quarter of a pound when possible. 

To sum up, the lesson of recent wars, and especially the recent 
Boer war, if the experiences of those who took part in it and whom 
I have interviewed on the subject are of any value, is, that there is 
absolute necessity for a palatable, portable ration, that will keep 
for any length of time, that a soldier can live on, with no other food, 
for a week without deterioration in strength, and that can be com- 
pressed into from 16 to 20 ozs. weight for a day’s complete ration, 
and which would enable the soldier to carry a few days’ supply, 
requiring nothing else but water to drink ; that such a food, being 
complete in itself, would enable one when necessity arose to be 
independent of the Commissariat for a week or longer ; that such a 
ration could be carried in a small compass and be available on the 
field of battle when it would be impossible to cook food. Such a 
ration does not now exist. As we have always some war or other in 
hand, such a food would meet a want, and would also tend to shorten 
the campaign enormously ; would decrease the cost of transport and 
the difficulties attendant on carrying a large and varied assortment 
of food through difficult countries on rapid warlike expeditions. 
That the food of the soldier during warfare is at present not sufficient 
in meat and the food of energy may be instanced, I presume, from 
the fact that in the recent campaign the ratio of deaths among the 
private soldiers as compared with the officers was four times as great 
from disease as it was from deaths occurring in action or from 
wounds. Is it not probable that this was due to the officers being 
better fed than the soldiers, and therefore in better condition to resist 
the onslaught of disease ? 

We have seen the spectacle of a small nation who by constant 
practice in modern arms, and by using the simplest and most con- 
centrated food in the shape of meat, by the simple habits of life 
conducive to hardiness and tireless energy, and the courage that 
is born and bred of the people who live largely on animal food, 
for two years holding at bay the forces of the greatest empire on 
which the sun ever shone—forces in the field outnumbering their 
own to the extent of three or four to one. 

NATHANIEL EDWARD YORKE-DAVIES. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A SANCTUARY FOR THE OWL. 


WELLING upon the advantage to the farmer, and the cultivator 
generally, from the destruction of rodents effected by the 
owl, a writer in “ The Nineteenth Century and After” urges the 
establishment in England of “owl sanctuaries ”—in trees, barns, or 
belfries. “ Let the owl,” he says, “ be regarded and protected in 
England as the stork is regarded and protected in Holland and other 
countries on the Continent.” I am surprised at finding such counsel 
in such a quarter, not because I impute any exceptional lack of 
humanity to the management of the periodical, but because our 
more important reviews are, like the Laird o’ Cockpen, so “tae’n up 
wi’ affairs o’ the State” and with “wars and rumours of wars,” that 
time is wanting for the “still, sad music of humanity” to make itself 
heard. I am glad of support, howsoever and whencesoever derived, 
for those schemes of humanity towards animals the growth of which 
I regard as the most hopeful sign of the times. Most eagerly, then, 
do I support the plan that is advocated, wishing only to enlarge 
its application so that the owl be not the only bird to profit by 
sanctuary. I am not very sanguine, however, as to the possibility of 
catrying out a scheme of the kind. We are less destructive than 
southern nations, wherein almost every bird is regarded as edible ; 
but in this country, even, fondness for animals is supposed to include 
fondness for killing them. In the minds of not a few humanitarians 
the very word “naturalist ” has become a term of reproach. 


LovE oF ANIMALS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION. 


URIOUS proof how deep-rooted is in this country the convic- 

tion I mention—that affection for animals is demonstrated by 
slaughtering them—is furnished in the very last quarter in which 
I should have looked for it. In the “Humane Review” for October, 
wherein surely one might expect to find the lesson preached of 
mercy, since it is started for that very purpose, I find a favourable 
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review of a work on the “ Beasts of the Field.” This is said to be 
another “admirable collection of stories dealing with wild animal 
life in North America, by an author who has not only a very 
intimate experience of the forest, but a style that is excellently 
adapted to his purpose—clear, vivid, and picturesque.” Again, I 
read that the various animals—in which are included, besides larger 
quadrupeds, the squirrel, the rabbit, and the wood-mouse—are “ set 
before the reader with rare descriptive power, and the s#// rarer 
insight that only sympathy can bestow.” The italics are mine. Now, 
the man thus described is a professed sportsman and hunter, and 
describes with gusto the best way of following “bunny.” Iam not 
maintaining, whatever I may think, that all sport is inhuman, and 
that every man who shoots a “bunny” or a squirrel or other “ wood- 
folk” is cruel. I own, however, to experiencing some surprise at 
finding a writer in the “ Humane Review” heartily commending the 
utterances of such a man to “the notice of humanitarian readers.” 
Instances are said to be found in the writings so commended in 
which the sportsman’s impulse was conquered, and “the quarry was 
spared at the very moment of victory.” Here again the italics are 
mine. Victory in killing “ wood-folk” is surely a strange term to be 
used in the periodical in question. Victory over a squirrel, or a 
“bunny,” or possibly a wood-mouse! These things at least establish 
my assertion that in the public mind the lover of animals is the 
destroyer. What would Thoreau have said to such doctrine? 


Mr. MERIVALE’s “ Bar, STAGE AND PLATFORM.” ! 


R. HERMAN MERIVALE’S Memoirs, which are to a large 
extent autobiographical, constitute agreeable reading and 

supply an interesting picture of life in the later half of the past 
century. Himself a dramatist of repute, with imagination and literary 
knowledge in advance of most of his fellow-craftsmen, he has en- 
joyed the intimacy of many of the greatest or most popular men of 
the day. Son of a man of good social position—his father was 
Permanent Secretary at the Colonial Office and afterwards at the 
India Office, and enjoyed the intimacy of the principal statesmen 
and writers of his time—Mr. Merivale was brought up in association 
with those concerning whom the world is most curious; and the 
recollections, which extend to Matthew Arnold, begin with Lord 
Palmerston and proceed through Lord Robert Cecil (now Lord 
Salisbury) and William Makepeace Thackeray. In the drama the 
1 Bar, Stage, and Platform. By Herman C. Merivale. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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author of “ Forget Me Not,” “The White Pilgrim,” and a dozen 
other pieces takes an honourable and an: elevated place. During 
recent days he. has contributed little to the stage, and circumstances 
have, through no fault of his own, arrested to some extent his 
labours. ‘These reminiscences bring his name pleasantly before his 
admirers. - His observations concerning: men.are wise and as a rule 
genial. His profound friendship for Charles Kean makes him a 
little severe—I do not say unjust—to Douglas Jerrold. The only 
instance in which he seems chargeable with injustice is that of 
Buckle, the Historian of Civilization, whom he offers up at the 
shrine of Macaulay. 


STORIES OF PALMERSTON; WESTBURY, AND MERRYWETHER. 


ROM Mr. Merivale’s revelations I can extract but one or 
two stories to add to nineteenth-century stores. His 
opening passage is delightful. Merivale seve was, as I have 
said, the Permanent Secretary to the Colonies. As such he 
was greeted, with customary jauntiness, by Lord Palmerston— 
then making his first official visit to the office—with the words, 
“In the first place, Mr. Merivale, where ave the Colonies?” 
One can almost hear the question propounded, and cannot 
but marvel at the supreme ignorance it debonairly exhibited— 
ignorance that had already cost us the American colonies, and 
seemed likely enough in subsequent days to involve us in further 
calamities. My mission at present is, however, to amuse and not to 
preach ; or were it otherwise I should have a text to my mind. It was 
at his father’s table, Mr. Merivale says, that Lord Westbury made 
a savage comment when he heard of the appointment of a judge 
over the head of another candidate: “ Really, he had a pimple, but 
I never knew it came to a head.” Max O’Rell, applied to for his 
terms to teach French and German, demanded ten times more for 
the latter language than for the former. Asked for a reason for this 
discrepancy, he said he should have to learn German before he could 
teach it. Merrywether, a well-known counsel, was rebuked by the 
Lord Chancellor for being as fat as a porpoise, whereon he bowed 
and said: ‘“ The nearer, my lord, to the Great Seal.” These are fair 
specimens of legal wit half a century ago, and give a happy taste of 
the good things with which Mr. Merivale supplies his readers. I 

could quote many more, did space permit. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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